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CHAPTER XVII 


Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises. 

Mrs. Hazarp sprang. back with a faint ery, her 
face became crimson, and then, suddenly recogniz- 
ing the pale countenance of her, rival, she swooped 
forward, grasped her wrist, and spoke to her wita 
livid lips ; 

“St. Cloud Treyanion, I know you and you know 
me. When did you come here ?”’ 

“ In time to hear your perfidy, dissembler!’’ re- 
turned St, Cloud, in a terrible voice ; and she shook 
off the hand of the other-with a grand scorn. 

When Victoria beheld that quiet, flushing face, and 
girlish form panting with vengeance, sudden terror 
beset her, and she quailed as if she felt the con- 
demning eye of Heaven upon her. In that moment 
the soul of each was made bare to the other in the 
fascinated eyes which rested upon each other; and 
while St. Cloud stood firm, unwavering, and avenging 
Victoria trembied, and strove to withdraw her gaze, 

**Monster!’’ said St. Cloud, without a tremor in her 
jadgment-like tones, “ you would seek to murder 
my lover, would you?” 

Consternation unutterable flitted over the beauti- 
ful face in the doorway. Had this girl heard all ? 
Her spirit failed her; she covered her face with her 
hands. 

Then a sudden thought struck her ; she looked 
round the summer-house furtively, and saw through 
the distant railings of the garden two persons pass- 
ing. An exultant smile crossed her lips ; she took a 

step Outside the summer-house, and made a slight 
sign, which attracted their attention; and then she 
looked in again at her enemy with an air both 
treacherous and malignant, 

“* Your lover!’’ retorted she, feigning to continue 
the colloquy. ‘Great Heaven! do yon put yourse); 
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in competition, with the divine Victoria? Do you 
think men haveno eyes?” 

But this insolent taunt had no. power to touch 
St. Cloud: she was not thinking of herself but of the 
infamous treachery of this woman to Richard Hazard. 

“ Take care—take care !’’ said she, in solow, so 
commanding a tone that again her’ adversary trem- 
bled with superstitious awe. “ You have: married 
Gerald Traners to destroy him and to seize hig for- 
tune; but do not—do not forget that he has a 
frieud who will put him on his guard.” 

At that Victoria laughed aloud and pointed in her 
face. 

“Do you think he would believe you against me 
you poor, miserable creature?” mocked she, And 
then, as her danger vanished, the violent temper of 
her false, low nature broke forth. ‘‘ You shameless 
woman!” cried she, stamping her foot, ‘ to come 
here after my husband and tell me to my face that 
you are going to traduce the wife that he worships. 
Do you suppose he doesn’t know that you’re married 
to a person that you think is Gerald Traners with 
the fortune, and isn’t he laughing at your duplicity ? 
I wonder if you know who your precious husband is 
—a forger and a prison-breaker! How dare you 
follow my husband here? You impudent wretch, I 
have a good mind to call the police and have you 
turned out of this garden !’" 

**Do so,” returned St. Cloud, in a trembling voice, 
but with unspeakable dignity, ‘and I will joyfully 
tro before the court. I have much to say, madam, as 
you well know,” 

“You must be a very clever person,” said Vic- 
toria, with a malicious smile, “I was told you met 
with an accident—in fact, that poor Richard had lost 
his flame. Is this her ghost ? I must confess it looks 
— it,” with a slighting stare from head to foot of 

er, 

St. Cloud bore these insults with equanimity, 

“Stand aside, Mrs. Hazard,” said she, coldly. “I 
am going to see your unsuspecting husband and warn 
him of a plot which had been made against his life, 
Prevent me if you dare, madam.” 





A malignant delight began to gleam in Victoria’s 
eyes; sie planted a last sting in her rival’s bosom 
before she should Jose her. 

“Tam not going té prevent you, my good girl,’’ 
sneered she, raising her silke« skirts and stepping 


back. “Iam not afraid to let my husband see you. 
He has laughed ofien enough over his flirtation with 
you. When he understands the motives that led you 
to him he will laugh more than ever.” 

St. Clond acknowledged this insult with a quiet 
bend of the head, stepped out of the summer-house 
and was instantly clutched by Long Tom. 

She did not utter a word. As one who has fought 
gallantly all the long, hot day, and at even, just 
when the victory is his, is defeated by a base strata- 
gem, so felt the arrested girl. 

She stood paler than any sheet, with her eyes upon 
the ground, while a slight, bitter smile wreathed her 
lips. 

“My dear friend, is not this Judas Stainer’s 
wife?” asked Mrs. Hazard, with shameless coolness. 
“Tam afraid that she is here for no good purppose 
—ir fact, she has confessed that she is after my hus- 
band.” 

“* Aren’t you dead ?” ejaculated the old woman, ar- 
riving upon the ground by this time and peering with 
astouishment into her victim’s face. ‘* Didn’t you 
jump off the train and get smashed ?” 

While Mother Mouser thus harangued St, Cloud, 
Victoria and Long ‘om were exchanging some signs 
with each other by queerly bending their fingers in 
the palms of their hands. The result of this inter- 
change was the sudden flying of Long Tom into an 
indignant hurry. 

“Go and hail that fly that is passing, dear Aunt 
Rebecca,” said he, giving his prisoner a shake. “ This 
miserable girl must be put in confinement immedi- 
ately. ‘Not content with trying to assassinate her 
husband, she is bent upon the destruction of this dear 
lady.”’ 

Mother Mouser trotted off and, passing through 
the gate by which St. Cloud had entered the gardea 
stopped a close carriage. 
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Seeing this, Mrs. Hazard glided away with a 
wicked smile upon her face and left her rival to ber 


They led her out of the garden, and with ostenta- 
tions politeness handed her into the carriage ; not for 
an instant did the pair remove their lynx eyes from 


r. 

So sudden was her defeat that St. Cloud conld 
offer no resistance; while yet in a panic of dismay 
her captors entered the carriage, shut the door, and 


they were driven away. 


Jen minutes ago she had been-considered dead by 


her enemies, while she had the whole of their fiendish 


plot in her hands and the opportunity to defeat iv; 
now she was back in their hands, powerless even to 
send the knowledge which she had gained to her 


friends, and doomed perhaps to a treacherous death, 

They whirled ber away to her unknown fate. 

Mrs. Hazard tripped back to her pretty home, and, 
being admitted by a smiling maid, looked into ¢' » 
fancifully furnished apartments for ber husband. 

Through every half-open door you could see pyra- 
mids and pyramids of growing plants, 

No. 27 was a house full of wonders ;4& was the 
marvel of the town. The folks of Thretioré called it 
the “ Greenery,” there was such a wealthwof flowers 
in every room. 

It was understood that Mrs, Hazagil thad ‘been 
brought up in the country, and was so;passtomitely 
attached to flowers and foliage that she was in 
danger of dying unless she could be kept 
by both. 

The bower of love into which she mow entered was 
literally filled with her lovely favourites. The«ir 
was heavy with the perfumes of the Ospe jessaniine, 
whose white, flesiy flowers met the eye every- 


where, 

Banks of tulips, ¢yclamens and japonicas gprose to 
the crystal esiling, while countiess parasites crept 
upward in-eplendid spirals and redescended in fes- 
toons of richest blossoms. 

Alabaster Fioras upheld huge cornucopi@ in their 
slender arms, from which trailed down like floral 
serpents living plants, which wound srennd the 
perfect forms and draped them like wood-nymphs. 

‘Whe floor was covered by a carpet simulating a 
placid pond with water-lilies growing on its bosom ; 
a ‘ight fell every where, ani couches of velvet, 
tatencl aga» with ghaneing mir ery where re- 
pésting the fairylike splendour of mingled natureand 
art, formed a seene:not easily forgotten. 

Into ithe bower gli Mrs. Hezard, anil ‘founfl her 
husband standing 'beforea globe of gold fish listlessly , 
throwing to them some crumbs. 

Perbaps the green light tampered with his com. 

lexion; perlaps not. Certain itis that he did not 

ook like the same man who had steleti away poor 
Sainotie’s heart. Matrimony had stolen from him 
his ruddy complexion and bright, sparkling eye, 
though nothing would have made him angrier than 
totell him so. 

As his wife entered the listless expression van— 
fished from his face and he turned to welcome her 
with evident delight, 

“Back from your wa'k, my darling?” he exclaimed. 
“ Ab! did 1 not say you would find it dull without 
me a 

“ You were right, Gerald,” answered the beautifal 
‘woman, fondly ; “ the square garden is very well ; it 
always remin‘is me of my own dear home, especially 
under the trees, when | can pretend that there are no 
houses near; but to-day, somehow, it had no charm. 
I thought perchance the free, wild hills thatI have 
enjoyed for the Inst few days had spoilt me for it; I 
came home, and found that was not what made the 

rden dreary. It was your absence, my beloved one ; 

cannot breathe without my Gerald. 

She twined her arms about him, and looked up 
fixedly with her wide, brilliant eyes, until his senses 
degan to reel, 

Bewitched by her loveliness, as he had been a bun- 
dred times before, he kissed her passionately, and 

ed upon her in a species of trance, 

“My adorable Victoria,” said he, “why cannot 
Youth always be yours? What sacrilege to seam this 
pellucid brow by wrinkles, to steal the splendour from 
these eyes, or the gold from these incomparable 
lengths of hair! And yet’’—holiding her aloof to scan 
with almost tragic earnestness those brilliant features 
—“why should I prize so much what is only the 
casket of my jewel? Has my Victoria not asoul ?— 
basshe not a heart worth more than her angelic 
beanty ? Yes, yes, my darling, and when we both 
ere old together you will be my divine Victoria then 
asnow. For 





It ia not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 
» fervour and faith of a soul: can be 
known 
To which time only makes thee more dear,” 


He seated her upon a divan downy as an emerald 


nest.of moag, and casting himself beside her, he con- 
tinued that wistful and adoring gerutiny, as if striv- 
to summon ithe hidden soul up to*those,jewelled win- 
dows. 

It was the great-charm of Victoria Mist to inspire 
all men with her mystic spirit, and to tarn the beads 
alike of the prosaic, the romantic, the unlearned or 
the scholar, the clowa or the gentleman. Solovely 
was she that those who saw her bat once remembered 
the event to their dying day and spoke in terms of 
rapturous awe of her, as of the fairest woman ever 
in existence, So lovely was she that children likened 
angels to her, and thought that the aerial messen- 
gers of Heaven must have golden hair. 

“Oh, Gerald,” murmured the enchantress, with 
an adorable fondness, “how happy we are now! And 
yet when I think how-near to death my belovedwras 
last evening, I tremble—I tremble, lest so 
accident may snatch him from my side.” ; 

“Have you not reeovered from the shedk grat, 
‘| my tender-hearted darling ?’’ asked her Yausbamtl, 


‘that 

awild woman last night when 
tore ; 

ened 


‘ “How can 4 eye. 
at 
Heavy 


Victatia, we are neither dims. 


the ‘worse, except for thellees of our wardrobes anil, 


rriage, 
black sith excitement. Dii we not shear that the) 
man ‘had gone'back:toweoifif we werelilled ? You 
remember ?’’ \ 


“Oh, Heaven, no!” and the wmodth, fair face 
blanched: deatlly pale. ‘Don’t —itou’t dare'to do any 
such thing. WPorgive me, my Gerald; I am indeed 
foolishly @haken by last vight’s shock!” And she 
\tried to.euiile, though her fond face-still qnivered. 
hs ‘must banish these foolish tremors, my 
e. 
“Alas! Teannet,  haveweesiveda wrench here” 
her heart—‘ which I fear will hurt me 

through my life. It bas come to me in #-mysterious 
revelation ’—here she raised herself on her elbow, 
and fixed her magnetic orbs upon those of her hus- 
band—* that our happiness is to be of short duration ; 
that sudden death awaits one of us; and, oh, my 
love, what if it be you ?” 
And, weeping, she flung herself upon his breast. 
** Dearest Victoria, what madness,” ejaculated the 
young man, while a weird foreboding of he scarce 
knew what turned his cheek colourless. You are too 
sensitive—too imaginative, You must think no more 
of this,” 
“ And have I not communed at midnight with the 
spirit of my destiny?’’ cried Victoria, tragically ; 
“and has it not whispered things that I fain would 
believe a dream? Oh, you do not know—you cannot 
guess, my soul’s idol, how tora is this heart in 
secret |” 

“My darling, do not weep thus ; compose yourself. 
This is madness!” > 
Victoria strove in vain to compose herself ; her 
sobs seemed to rend her very bosom. 
She clung to her lover-husband in an abandonment 
of fond despair, then pushed him from her and buried 
her face in the velvet cushions. 
“Leave me—leave me!” sobbed she, pressing his 
hand. ‘‘I would notcloud one moment of our dear 
happiness by my weak tears.” 
But he would not leave her, 
Indeed, who could leave such passionate grief un- 
comforted ? 
“| entreat you, my beloved wife, to overcome this 
agitation,” said Richard Hazard, earnestly. “I hope 
we may have many. happy years together, despite 
your gloomy omens, my sweetest. In truth, I see 
every chance of us both living to the age of Methn-. 
selah !” 
And he kissed her tear-drenched cheek playfully. 
**T will not seek to overthrow your belief,’ sighed 
Victoria, refraining herself by a heroic effort, ‘ Be 
happy while you may, but blame me not if hidden 
anguish whitens my cheek aud wastes the form that 
you call so beautiful.” 
Hazard eyed the carpet dreamily. There was 
something so intoxicating in his Victoria’s passionate 
forebodings that they might part that a thrill of 
ecstasy almost carried away his senses. ‘Then, with 








| caressing her, “Why, m wg by ate 
such a. t. @eemed | ; 
you were © ‘tatalis ) | 


Be-calm, dearest. Why, your eyes are; +0 


“Why should-we remain any longer in this con. 
cealment, my wife? Let me take you home with me, 
aod surround you with the splendour which my 
fortune authorizes, and you will soon forget thes: 
dull fancies, or laugh at them when they ogcur to 
you. Tam atxious to show my prizs to the work, 
and especially to my frien‘is, who have only to see 
your sweet face to forgive my perverse choice of 
another than St. Cloud Trevanion.” 

Her fingers closed on his convulsively, her beau- 
tifal eyes darkened with horror. 

“Oh, mercy! do not require that of me, my be- 
loved! ’’ she cried, almost fiercely. ‘ Do not ask me 
to brave the frowns of those haughty friends of yours, 
whom I have caused you to displease. We are only 
safe in retirement, Gerald—nay, do not interrupt me, 
husband—your natare.is too brave and frank to dread 
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could not blame him if:he 
do,’ Af ill merited my treachery. 
i that my wickedness be 
cover visited gpon your head, Yes, | will find a law- 
yer and make my will ~ 

For.a single instaat-e flash of triamph broke from 
the splendid eyes of Victoria, and her full, scarlet 
lips quivered with a suppressed smile, then her satin 
hand stéle:to'her lover’s cheek and smoothed it so 
tenderly that the fervour of her heart was all ex- 
pressed in the simple gesture. 

“ A will?’ asked she, innocently. “Oh, my dearest, 
how coldly it strikes to my heart to hear you, so 
young and so new to life, talking of your will. Put 
off the ugly subject until some other time; Gerald.” 

“ My fondest, most irrational of women,” smiled 
he, catching her in hie arms, and embracing her 
fervently, “ now you would lose sight of all the un- 
certainties of your own position in your devotion ‘to 

our Gerald; bat, no, I shall not let your sweet 
tame warn ings remain unprofited by. Fare- 
well for an hour or so. I shall see to this business 
immediately.” 
He placed her upon the divan ani hurried away. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
“ My own Gerald, how could you leave my side so 
long? Do you kuow that the hours that.have passed 
since you left me have been like years to your foolish 
Victoria? The next time you go to do business 
dress me as your tiger and take me with you.” 

“ Ha! ha! I would not like your lily hands at my 
horsa’s bridle. But, sweet, do you know I scarcely 
think the atmosphere of this house is , healthy, 
When I went out from you I felt as if I was a dying 
man, and making a will seemed tlie most pressing 
duty ; but when I had been out in the sunshine geome 
time seeing, my acquaintances and chatting to some of 
those gay fellows at the clab-house I began to feelas 
if you ant I were inclined to bea little mobid, so I 
—well, I-——’’ 

“* Did not draw out the will?’ interposed Victoria, 
her goddess smile fading. 

“No, I did not draw out the will. You look 
shocked? Why, love, this terror of yours seems to 
grow upon you. Do you think mea subject for such 
fears? I never had aday’s illness inmy.life. ’Pon 
honour, you make a fellow feel as if the hasgman’s 





a kindling of the eye, he looked up, saying: 


rope was round his neck.” 
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“Shocked? Oh,no. Why should I?” easting down 
her hardened eyes. ‘Heaven forbid, husband, that 
you should ever suppose | wished you to make that 
dreadful instrumeat that speaks of death even while 
it puts the helpless beyond danger.” 

“ll go soon, to-morrow perhaps, whenever I 
can get over this odd repugnance that I have to 
sucha gloomy job. Look/here, love, what a.raseally 
showman was going to paste spon our doorstep. 
I ordered him off, but took in the bill to please 
him.” 


He held up acoloured play-bill, upon which were 
priuted these words ; 


“Tug Oztesratep Lion-Tamer, 
AntuHosy Dare, 
will exhibit the extraordinary ‘feats of his two 
renowned lions,’ CANNIBAL and OatN, tiiis 
evenivg at the a Hall. “Doors open 
at 7. P.M. 


Victoria sank. back upon her couch gasping, and 
with clenched hands and set teeth glared upon these 
words as if they had confronted her with ruin. 

‘Vben her husband, chancing to look up from the 
bill, beheld that terrible face, and spraug forward 
with a ory of horror, 

“ Heavens! what has occurred ?”’ he cried, 

She hid her face upon his breast, and, trembling, 
began to laugh a little hysterically. 

“I am 6o very foolish !’’ she faltered. ‘I am really 
ashamed of my absurd sensitiveness, When I saw 
about the lions I remembered the dreadful. lion’s 
roar that terrified our poor horse so fatally and almost 
caused your dead, beloved. Again I saw you 
trampled under the fearful cavalcade, and Me d 68- 
caping by a miracle, and I thought ‘What if I had 
lost him ?’”’ 

** And I caused you such pain by my inconsider- 
ateness!” exclaimed he, self-reproachfully. “ When 
shall I ever learn the delicacy, the fragility of my 
fairy-bride ?”” 

“Twill overcome the wearisome excess of feel- 
ing,”’ said Victoria, bravely; ‘let me look at that 
dreadful bill again, and accustom myself to that 
which causes me such horror, ‘ Anthony’ Dare!’ 
Could that be the person, do you » who 
overthrew us? By, no.” 

“ Probably not the same, There was so much talk 

about this lion-tamer and his wonderful feats about 
the city that I thought, perhaps, it would arouse——” 

“© No, no!’’ shuddered Victoria, 

Then she slipped from him and retired to her own 
chamber, and there her mask of beauty seemed to fall 
off and a wild, contorted image of wrath and terror 
stood revealed. 

-- Two misfortures in one day !” hissed she, wrath- 
fully. “ He bas putme off once more, the driveler! 
aud Anthony—what fate carries him here? Has he 
come to find me?” 

Then she stood like a statue of matchless grace, 
thinking, with knitted brows and set teeth. 

She caught her own reflection in a mirror and 
walked up to it, smiling. She bathed one arm in her 
resplendent locks, and held it out at length that the 
golden shower might float in tendrils to the hem of 
her skirts, she looked with smiles at the allaring 
counterpart of herself. 

“ He is my enemy only until I choose to show him 
my face!” muttered she, and a glow of arrogant pride 
mounted to her brow. 

But as she swept to her place at the head of her 
busband’s dinner-table he saw only an angel sur- 
rounded by a halo. 

She bent on him her charming glance with a gra- 
ciousness as assiduous asif she had his heart yet to 
win ; she wore the colours he approved; she talked 
a the topics he affected; she was in her beha- 
viour perfect, 

Such a grand picture as she made in her regal 

tobes! 
And her surroundings were only fitting; .the crim- 
son velvet carpet ; the crimson satin curtains; the 
rich gold service ; priceless goblets of sparkling am- 
ber, rose, andcrystal filled with wines of rare vin- 
tage; the gorgeous exotics in the central vase, 
and the pyramids of oriental fruits—what more 
natural than that such a glorious creature should 
luxuriate in the best ? 

** Gerald,” she said, cooingly, when the banquet 
was over. “lam going to crush that foolish horror 
of mine against the lions, Take me to see the lion- 
tamer’s exhibition this evening. I have a fancy that 
that will cure me.’’ 

So bewitchingly unreasonable were Victoria’s fan- 
cies in common that it was one of her husband’s few 
amusements to find a method of.gratifying them. It 
was easy to do so to-night, if so fragile a flower 
might not be imposing too much upon herself; so 
after some affectionate hesitation he consented to 


take her. 
The Royal Hall was well filled, for the Thretford 





people were not disposed to let slip such a specialty 
ag a drama acted by lions, 

Every seat therefore was crowded, not even ex- 
cepting the boxes that were to be appropriated only 
by the ton; andallfaces wore a look of complacent 
expectation, 

Once and again.a stifled roar sounded from the 
unseen recesses and sent the startled eyes of the 
throng to seek encouragement from each other. 
Meantime an excellent band played.some martial airs, 
which, interrupted now and again by those ominous 
sounds, were inexpressibly exciting in their effect. 

At last, with a soft aud languid melody, the cur- 
tain rose, and lights were lowered, and a fairy scene 
appeared, to flit like a mirage before the intent eyes 
of the multitude, 

A lake, pure and pellucid, rippled over a golden 
strand; its yellow shores were fringed with palm 
and date trees, entwined by all the gorgeous ef- 
florescence of the East. 

Blazing flowers, large chaliced, breathing inef- 
able perfumes, waved.amid long luscious grasses under 
the trees, and a.eapphire blue sky was spread like 
an enamelled scroll overhead. 

Bat in the distance were seen wide stretches of 
dazzling yellow.sand, unbroken by a blade of verdure, 
steppes upon steppes, reaching to the disteat firma- 
ment, and surrounding on every side the Oasis in 
the Desert, 

From the rounded curve of the interminable sand 
— approached two figures toiling toward the 

e. 

Such a pair they made. What wonder that a 
whisper of thrilling interest and low roll of applause 
ran through the hall ? 

Larger and larger they grew as they approached ; 
they were the forms of an Arabian and his horse, 

The horse, small, black, a model of equine grace 
and speed combined, stumbled along with drooping 
head and limbs apparently bathed by the perspira- 
tion of exhaustion ; and the Arab stumbled alongside, 
with his arm across the neck of his companion and 
his eyes fastened upon the lake. 

The man was a marvel of physical perfection. His 
tall, magnificent figure was admirably defined by the 
flowing Arab dress; the crimson turban. with its 
silver tassel gave majesty to his noble head and 
neck ; the belt fall of flashing scimeters and daggers, 
the sad, swart face and lurid eye fixed, made a picture 
which was incredibly effective. 

As for the horse, he behaved with almost human 
intelligence, limping along with a painful gait and 
drooping ears, 

When they arrived at the brink of the glassy lake, 
the horse ran wildly forward with a neigh of delight 
and began to drink, the man threw himself on his 
face and muttered a prayer to Mohammed, then 
drank too. 

Scarcely had they taken these respective positions 
when a hoarse, prolonged roar proceeded from the 
luxuriant verdure near at hand—the horse leaped 
back from the tempting flood, and, with head 
stretched forth, nostrils swelling, and a convulsive 
shudder running through all his limbs, listened in an 
agony of terror. 

The Arab sprang to his feet, seized his lance which 
he had dropped a moment since and peered cautiously 
into the foliage. 

In a moment more a huge lion bounded into view, 
tawny—gaunt—with eyes like blazing flames—a 
blood-red, gnuashing mouth—and a frightful flying 


mane. 

It bounded short of the Arab, who, kneeling with 
lance in rest, awaited the monstrous combat. 

At that fell sight the horse gave an unnatural 
scream, and darted back across the plain, but stopped 
midway, gazing back as if in anxiety for his master. 

Meantime the lion made a fresh leap, he was re- 
ceived upon the point of the lance and uttered a howl 
of rage and pain that curdled the blood of the breath- 
less audience, 

A stream of blood seemed to follow the wound, 
the lion became furious and made wild leaps upon the 
Arab, who dealt him blow upon blow until he seemed 
bathed in gore. 

At length a desperate spring was made by the lion, 
who alighted with his whole weight upon the Arab 
and dashed him to the earth; a fearful cry burst 
from the map, it was drowned in a fierce roar of 
triumph—the lion had him by the throat, his claws 
were fastened in bis breast—crimson streams empur- 
pled the animal’s fangs and nothing was seen but the 
convulsively writhing limbs of the man. 

A cry of suffocating horror burst from the specta- 
tors. 

So natural was this scene that many sprang up to 
save the too daring victim from a savage dou ; 
but a sudden, faint strain of music floated up 
from: the orchestra and the fearful groupiug dis- 
solved. 

Scarce three minutes could have passed whea the 





little steed uttered a wild neigh and galloped back to 
her master’s side, 

Shuddering, quivering, snorting, aud with eyes 
bulging from her head, she yet boldly rushed to the 
rescue and attacked the triumphant lion by kicking 
aud biting him fiercely. 

At first the victor took no heed, but soon enough 
became aware of his new assailant, and turned upon 
her with areverberating yell of indiguation, instantly 
succeeded by a furious spring, which the gallaut 
steed nimbly avoided. 

No sooner was the Arab freed from the crushing 
weight of his foe than he sprang to his feet, reeled 
@ moment, then whistled to his horse, and she sidling 
up to him with her neck stretched out like a snake's 
toward her enemy, he vaulted upon her back, and 
master and steed were up aud away over the plain, 
while the wounded brute rolled over on its side, 
laid down its head, and, feebly groaning, seemed to 
expire. 

The curtain fell amid such a tumult of applause as 
completely drowned the music which celebrated the 
victory of the fallen hero, and so mad and enthusias- 
tic was it that Anthony Dare was forced to come 
before the drop-scene and receive the plaudite - 

Thie he. did, his dark face lighted by a derisive 
smile, his veiled eyes levelled like the eyes of a wild 
beast. upon a certain box overlovking the stage, upon 
which he had kept a furtive watch all through the 
horrors of the drama. 

In it sat a goddess, clad in flame-coloured velvet. 
Her hair hung long and loose, and it shrouded her 
commanding figure in a dazzling mantle that seemed 
to have caught its hue from a flood of sunbeams, On 
her forebead she wore a single diamond, large, 
blazing with ten thousand lights—a star of rare 
brilliance, 

Her arms were radiantly white, and loaded with 
gems of princely costliness; her neck and bosom 
glistened snowily, and transcended the milky purity 
of her pearls; but her face was hidden with a golden 
veil, with a.coquetry at once maddeningly alluring 
and freezingly repellent, 

Over the back of ber chair a gentleman leaned, as 
adoriugly slavish as if his love was yet unrequited, 
and seemingly unable to lose cousciousness of her 
presence for a singie momeat even when the terrible 
interest of the combat was at its height. 

These two people were Richard Hazard and 
Victoria. 

When Anthony Dare had bowed in acknowledgment 
of the admiration bestowed upon the evidences of his 
lion-taming—always with that lurid watch of the 
goddess in the flume-lined robe—he vanished to 
prepare for the next scene, and the orchestra’ had it 
all to themselves, 

No sooner was he out of sight than Victoria threw 
herself back with a gesture o! irrepressible weariness, 

She did not respond to her husbaud's fond and eager 
inquiries if the sight had been too much for her, but 
with orbs that glowedeven through her flashing veil 
fixed on vacancy, she plucked her magnificent 
bouquet to pieces, tearing out the hearts aud scatter- 
ing them about, with hands that were batied in the 
sumptuous perfume, 

A characteristic action it was, though Gerald Tra- 
ners did not think so. 

“ T saw you trembling, love,” said her husband: 
“ were you cheated into the belief —as, indeed, I was 
—that the man’s life was gone ?”’ 

“ Yes,” answered she, through clenched teeth, 

“ Such a superb creature as this lion-:amer | never 
before saw,” observed Hazard. 

“ Magnificent!” muttered Victoria, as before, and 
she clencued a soft hand in her lap uutil the veins 
stood out. 

Wellior her that Richard Hazard was not ofa 
suspicious nature! Sie had no more art to conceal 
the frightiulextremes of ber hatred or joy thana 
wild beast. The begiuning and the end of her divinity 
was ber loveliness. 

But now againthe curtain rises, and a new scene 
is disclosed. It is only a cavern, lit by a Stream of 
moonlight, wherein Cannibal and Cain are crouching, 
with blood-red eyebulis fastened upon each other, 

Suddenly, with two awful roars, they ieap together, 
and then commences a combat of indescrivab.e 
ferocity. 

They roll, they rend with blood-stained fangs and 
claws, their yells of fury appal the stoutest there, 
and everybody wonders with creeping appreLeusion, 
** What if their chain should snap ?”’ 

But Anthony Dare steps intotne den, completely 
unarmed, his body darkly stained to a coppery hue, 
and a faint smile on his splendid face. 

He speaks in low, caressing tones to tie infu- 
riate brutes, and, lo, they crouch at bis feet and 
lick his hands like dogs, 

He sits dowu between tiem, au arm on each terribie 
neck»and in that position abruptly iiits Lis eyes to 
Victoria. . 
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She has, in her eager infatuation to watch him 
better, thrown aside for a momept ber golden veil, and 
is leaving over the front of her box with pulsating eyes 
fixed upon the spectacle. 

A scarlet flush is on each cheek, her lips apart; 
she pants so that her white bosom swells like & foamy 
wave. 

Their eyes encounter each other, remain for a wild 
instant riveted, passions the most reckless run riot 
over each splendid face, then she forcibly lowers her 
gaze, and, turning livid as a corpse some time dead, 
draws back with a suffocating sob. 

“What, my love—what?” exclaims her watchful 
companion. 

She staggers to her feet and tries to rush from the 
box. 

(To be continued.) 








THE IBiS, 

Tux Ibis is still found in Abyssinia, and on the 
Blue and White Nile, and if one might judge from the 
specimens in the Zoological Gardens of London, it 
was easily domesticated. Passing the enclosure set 
apart during the summer months for the ibises, 
bustards, etc., I was surprised to find an observer 
eeated on a nest made of twigs and rubbish, and 
placed in a low bueh at the end of the yard, although 
surrounded by divers allied wading birds, with which 
it seemed to be on the best possible terms. However, 
the duties of incubation never extended beyond the 
laying of twoeggs, which were, unfortunately, broken 
by some mishap. This shows the aptitude displayed 
by the bird towards domesticity, seeing that few wild 
animals will breed when confined with other species, 

There is nv doubt whatever that the sacred ibis was 
not only held in great reverence, but preserved with 
every care and attention. Persous were employed ex- 
clusively in feeding and looking after the denizens of 
the temples, where they moved about at pleasure. 
In religious worship it took a very high position. The 
boman form with the ibis head was Thoth, the scribe 
of Osiris, his duty being to record the good and bad 
actions of the soul before being ushered into the 
presence of the deity. Whenever an ibis died, the 
body was carefully embalmed and wrapt in bandages, 
or simply placed in jars made especially for the purpose 
when, either singly or in heaps, they were deposited 
in the sacred pits of the pyramids, and in the necropolis 
of Thebes, where numbers have been constantly dug 
up in making excavations, 

Every portion of the bird was religiously preserved, 
indeed, it is not uncommon to find the fragment of a 
leg, bill, or wing, carefully done up in bandages, 
whilst the penalty of death fell to the luckless per- 
eon who kappened to kill an ibis even by accident. 

It is a migratory bird on the White Nile, where 
nunibers breed in midsummer, and Dr. Livingstone 
saw it on Lake Tanganyika and on the Lulaba ; is is, 
therefore, never likely to have been indigenous to 
Egypt, seeing that none are met with north of the 
fiiteenth parallel of latitude. 

Although the glossy ibis is found occasionally in 
Exzypt, and is a native of the more western parts of 
the continent, there is no representation of it on the 
monuments, nor is itfoundin the mummy pits, No 
bird, beast, or natural object so often came under the 
observation of these old-world folks as did the ibis ; 
the result was that the artist attained to great perfec- 
tion its representation, The gaunt form of the ibis is 
observed everywhere. On the granite obelisk and 
walls of the temples it was traced in imperishable 
out.) bes, 

It swarmed and wandered at will in and about the 
sacred precincts of the holy place, and it was evidently 
a household favourite with all classes. Even the 
Romans carried it back to their temples; so that the 
bird, no doubt, lingered in the land for centuries 
aiter the overthrow of the people and the religion 
tn which it occupied an important portion. The 
mocern artist csnnot depict ancient Egypt without 
introducing the weird-like form of the ibis in the 
foreground ; indeed, few who have sought an acquain- 
tance with Egyptian antiquity can contemplate the 
fallen grandeur of Karnak, Luxor, or ‘lhebes 
withont associating the ibis with their primitive 
magnificence, 

Finally, Bulwer, in the notes tothe “Last Days 
of Pompeii,’ says: “I am inclined to believe that 
the ibis was by no means unirequent in the Italian 
temples of Isis, though it rarely lived long, and 
refused to breed in a foreign climate.’’ The ibis is 
said to have been venerated on account of its utility 
in destroying snakes, scorpions and vermin ; moreover 
authors affirm that all an:mais so distinguished were 
selected in conseqnence of their beneficial services to 
man. 


Tue Bursot.—Although tke burbot. or burbolt 
(Lota vulgaris), is a British fish, no specimen ‘of it 
bas been exhibited in the Brighton Aquarium untj} 





recently. Aboutthree weeks ago Mr. Buckland re- 
ceived information that three burbot caught in the 
Trent were alive, and at his disposal. Of course he 
gladly accepted them ; but before they could be sent 
on their journey southward news came that the largest 
of the three had swallowed his two companions. The 
surviving cannibal is about fourteen inches in length. 
The burbot is well worthy of notice and attention, not 
only on account of its peculiar appearance, but 
because it differs remarkably from all the other 
members of its family—the cod tribe, or Gadidw— 
in being an inhabitant of fresh-water rivers and lakes, 
whilst they are exclusively and strictly marine, In- 
form it is something like the *‘ three-bearded rock 
ling,’ Motella valgaris, by which Latiu name it has 
also formerly been known, but the anterior portion of 
the body is thicker and broader. For about half of 
its length the trunk is nearly cylindrical, but hasa 
depression along the centre of the back, and tapers, 
and is compressed laterally to a flattened oval, towards 
the tail. Thefish may be compared to a short, squat eel, 
with a head not uulike that of a frog. From this re- 
semblance it derives another of ite names—the * eel- 
pout "—an appellation which Willughby says was 
obtained from the Flemish “ ael-putt,”’ and the Dutch 
“ puit-ael,” both ‘signifying the “ eel-frog.’”’ The 
word “* Burbot ’’ is of French or Italian origin, buat 
authors differ as to its derivation. 





LEAVING HOME, 


Wr’xz leaving the old home, dear one; 
To-morrow morn in vain 

You'll look, to see the rising sun 
Shine through the well-known pane. 

I’ve mused all day how I might find 
(Weak fancy though it be) 

Some kindly spell the past to bind 
On your child-memory. 


That myrtle with clear dew-props wet— 
So prized it was by both— 

I linked, in thought, the day ’twas set, 
Our future with its growth. 

The tree since then hath flourished fair, 
But we, we scarcely know 

The tender love and watchful care 
Which blessed us long ago. 


We’il not take hence our garden sweets” 
Well as we love their bloom ; 

We dread too much the city streets, 
To shroud them in their gloom. 

But when the early violets spring 
Beneath the old oak tree, 

Kind fancy oft in dreams will bring 
Their scent to you and me. 


Good-bye, then, once for all, sweet spot! 
Where’er our lives we spend, 
We know we never are forgot 
one, our Heavenly Friend. 
Yet shall the old home o’er us throw 
Its radiance to the last, 
Inlaying, as with pure gems’ glow, 
The present with the past. 





THE GIPSIES., 

* Tn gipsies are what they are not only through 
the nomadic promptings of their blood, but also 
through the persecutions which they have undergone. 
From the time of re taser rene 450 vears ago, 
when they knocked at the gates of Luueburg, that 
quiet German town, and demanded leave to camp 
outside the walls, until now, they have been un- 
ceasingly driven, hustled, and ordered about, 

They were exiled from Spain, from France, and 
from England, but they came back again—or perhaps 
they never went away at all. In Flauders they were 
socruelly treated that women are reported to have 
petitioned the authorities to burn them at the stake 
and have done with it rather than make them endure 
more of the floggings, ear slicings, nose splittings 
and other tortures to which they were perpetually 
sentenced, 

It is true that wherever they went the same chargey 
were brought against them. ‘he keynote is struck 
in the history of their first appearance. The 
burghers of Luneburg believed them when they de- 
clared, with tears, that they were Obhristian 
pilgrims from Egypt, doing a penance, ordered by 
the Pope, for having pretended to turn Moslems; 
they alowed them to encamp; they admitted them 
within their walls. Then they observed with 
astonishment a rapid thinning of their poultry ; they 
found that things unguarded became in a surprisiug 
way things lost; and, lastly, they traced the thefts to 
the strangers. The gipsies were ordered to decamp 
at once, which they did, leaving the chicken bones 
behind them, 


From one story we learn all. The gipsios took 





to the read, and have been on the road ever since q 
they will continue there until circumstances too’ 
strong for resistance compel them to give up their 
roving, and force them into settled habits. There 
have been other races separated from their neigh- 
bours by lines of demarcation even deeper than those 
which divides the gipsy from the peasant. ‘Ihe 
Cagots of France were loathed with a batsed which 
was never attached to the gipsy ; they had theirown 
quarters, their own entrance into the church, their 
own place there, their own corner in the churchyard. 
Yet when the Revolution came, the Cagots, who 
quickly burned the archives of their genealogies, at 
once became absorbed in the general population. 
Now, only a literary memory remains of what was 
once an execrated race. ; 

The revolution which will make the gipsy impo- 
sible has begucalr ady among ourselves. It is ty pifiod 
by the rural policeman. ‘I'uis potentate will not 
suffer the camp to be pitched and the fire to be lit in 
the old convenient corner, handy for the pheasants. 
Few and far ‘between are the gipsy fires. Before 
many years the low-browed tent, with tlre fire of 
sticks, over which hangs the pot which we have been 
taught to associate with whatever is rich to the 
palate and grateful to the senge of smell, will have 
vanished altogether 

The crone who asks’ for a coin: with a blessing 
which sounds like a curse ; the sturdy rogue, fatigued 
with last night’s cruise after hares, who lies, -hécls 
protruding, prone within the tent ; the children who 
gaze at the passer-by with deep dark eyes: Hemer- 
alda herself, pleasant, smiling, with “dark hair and 
eyes full of fathomless fire” —all will ‘be gone, and 
fancy will have lost one more link which connects us 
with the world unlike our selves. 








Ir has been mentioned in a London paper that o 
marriage between the @on of one poet and the 
daughter of another—Mr. Lionel Tennyson, son of 
A. Tennyson, and Miss Locker, daughter of Mr. 
Frederick and Lady Charlotte Locker—has been ar- 
ranged, 

Tuz War Office has decided to renew the interest- 
ing experiments in submarine miving which were 
carried out at Portsmouth during last year, The 
iron veasel ‘‘Oberon,” which was shattered and sunk at 
the last tria], has since been lying iu dock untouched, 
but it has now been deoided to.patch her up so as to 
render her available for further experiments with 
these machines for harbour defence during the 
approaching summer. 

Tux success of roller-skating in Paris bids fair 
to equal that obtained in England, The skating rink 
in the Champs-Biystes is dailycrowded, and asa 
commercial epeculation has already proved highly 
remunerative, ‘The return of spring will bring back 
the cireus troupe of Franconi to its summer quarters, 
aud the skating rink will then have to remove.to 
other premises, Excellent’ arrangements for another 
situation have already been. made, and ere long two 
or three establishments, devoted to tho fashionable 
sport, will be simultaneously inaugurated, with ail 
the late improvements, 

A Mopgrn.Mummy.—A correspondent of a con- 
temporary mentions having seen, many years ago, 
in the Manchester Museum, ‘‘a very handsome 
mummy case, which contained the skeleton of an old 
lady, who had left ¢ legacy to some friends, provided 
that they kept her above ground.” Ihave no doubt 
she is the same lady I have heard of from more than 
one quarter, and the story is so curious that your 
readers may not object to hear another version of it 
from the highest authority. The skeleton in question 
was that of a lady who left her property to her niece, 
on condition that her body should always be 
kept above ground—a condition which was strictly 
adhered to, but with great inconvenience to the sur- 
vivors: to say nothing of what may have been 
supposed to be the feeling of relatives. Servants 
naturally objected to remain in the house with 
stich an unusual occupant, This being the case, the 
family at last obtained admission for the remains of 
the old lady amongst similar relics in the museum 
at Manchester. However, after some years had 
elapsed, the museum got too full to retain this 
curiosity, and it was returned in a railway van toa 
house in Cheltenham, belonging to the family, much 
to their cotisternation, I hear that it has since been 
removed elsewhere, as servants would not endure it, 
and that house has still the reputation of being 
haunted, It is supposed that this ‘“ handsome 
mummy case,” may now be found among boxes in 
the lumber room of a country house. It is extraor- 
dinary that the friends of the deceased should not 
build a mausaleum, and there place the remains, 
which would ve a faithful keeping of the conditions 
of the will; or surely an application to the Court of 
Chancery might release them from such a burden. 
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A TERRIBLE TRIAL; 


OR, 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 
—_+ —— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Wua1tzz the events related in the preceding chapter 
were transpiring Oswald Loring was rapidly pacing 
the floor of his private office. 

His face was. very white and his eyes shone with 
apprehension,. At intervals he wiped the clinging 
perspiration from his brow and drew a long, weary 
breath! 

The last day and night had seemed to him like a 
difetime—he had suffered disgrace, ruin, and death 
while asleep, only to find them mocking him with 
the dawn. 

His nerves could not, endure this pressure much 
longer—for hours they had been strained to their 
atmost tension, and he was weak and feverish in 
consequence. For the twentieth time he glanced at 
his watch. 

“ Nine o’clock! Hark! Has hecome?” The great 
Arops rolled down the lawyer's pallid cheeks, a hunted 
look crept into his eyes. 

“A boy with a letter for you! He won't give it to 
ae,” said John, opening the door. 

“LI thought it was Jacob—Jacob Hawes!” mused 
the lawyer; abruptly, holding out his hand for the 
missive. 

The messenger resigned it to him, and then, shut- 
ting the door, Oswald sat down to read the commu- 
nication. As he unfolded it a revulsion of feeling 
swept over his nature, his face lighted with. joy, 
a mist gathered in his eyes, his heart beat tumultu- 
eusly—his senses swam ino delirium of bliss, then 
dna deep, reverential tone the words escaped his 
lips : 

“Sayed! Thank Heaven! Oh, who has done this 
that I may render eternal gratitude!” ; 

He glanced again at the cheque he had taken from 
the envelope—a cheque for a thousand pounds, made 

poyable. to, his order and signed with four stars. 
Dropping his head upon his hands he remained 
wrapped in prayer for minutes, 

“ Pour stars—four. beautiful emblems of the light 
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In the general office he met Jeremiah Chirp. In 
obedience to a strange impulse Oswald abruptly 
said : 

“What is'your real name ? = Oblige me by a direct 
and truthful answer.’’ 

“Ohirp!" roared that individual, throwing his 
head back, “I ain’t ashamed of it, either, I’d have 
you understand! And, further, sir, don't ask me for 
truthful ¢nswers. Did I ever tell you an untruth, 
sir, did 1? 

“Oh, no,” replied the lawyer, smiling. 

“Then go along about your business and I’ll see 
if I can have a niinute’s peace,” said. Mr. Chirp, en- 
tering the private office and seating himself in the 
éasy-chair. 

Oscar continued on his way downstairs, hnmming 
& ballad to himself—his thankfulness crept forth from 
every pore of his flesh. 

As he reached the street he felt a tap on his arm, 
and, turning, he saw a dirty, ragged apology for a 
man leaning against the building His face was red 
and covered with pimples, his nose was swelled, his 
eyes were bloodshot and sunken, and altogether he 
was indeed a pitifnl wreck—a body unworthy the 
breath within it! 

“ Well, what do you want?” said Oswald, with 
difficulty repressing his disgust. 

* Don’t you know mie'?” queried the man, in a 
husky ‘voice. 

“No,” and the lawyer essayed to move on. 

“Stop, stop! it will-do you good to look at me,” 
continued the man, ‘with au‘idiotic grin. ‘I played 
a scurvy trick onyon once! Look at me now! 
A year ago I was worth ten’ thousand pounds, and 
my wife and my clildren were happy. Now they're 
dead, all of them, and I—I shall live for ever, I 
suppose—curse it! Give me 4a shilling, will you? 
I've cheek to ask it, haven’t 1? I am or was Henry 
Lane.” ; 

“ Tmposible!” 

“No, it’s me,” said the man, with ‘another of 
those horrible grins. | ‘I am here—all that's left of 
me. Well, it don’t nintter much: I couldn’t expect 
you to help me.” 

“ Here is’a half-sovereign ! May Heaven forgive 
You, poor féllow !” replied Oswald, sympathetically. 

“You're @ futny one—why I cheated—never 
m nd, he’s gone! Queer he is though. Not long 
to'live. TI shall never die.” j 





that-has burst upon me !” he mused, arising and taking 
his hat. ; 


And, thus muttering, the miserable man staggered 





Oswald waited until he saw him enter, then, ime 
pelled by irresistible desire to look once more on this 
miserable human wreck, and offer a word of warning 
and advice, he walked to the door ; but a glance was 
sufficient to show him the utter uselessness of 
such a proceeding, so he turned away, and sighed as 
he thought how swift had retribution followed him. 
The money he had stolen from Oswald had been 
@ curse to him, the fortune he had built up had been 
his ruin. 

Reaching the bank, Oswald cashed his cheque, and 
then proceeding to the bank where his trust was de- 
posited, he’put in sufficient to make the amount whole, 
principal and:interest ! 

With o firm step, dignified mien, and a new sense 
of honour he walked backo his office; and it was 
the happiest walk of his life, 

Mr. Chirp made no remark when the lawyer en- 
tered, and for moments there was a deep silence, 
broken at last by the appearance on the threshold of 
a fine-looking.old gentleman attired in black broad- 
cloth. 7 

Inclining his head toward, Oswald, he said, in a 
deep, pleasant voice; 

“I address Oswald Loring, the barrister, I pre- 
sume,” 

“ You do, sir; pray be seated,” replied the young 


‘IT am Jacob Hawes!” he continued, extending his 
hand, “Iam happy to meet the gentleman in whom 
my brother reposed such a trust.” 

“ And I, sir, am thankful to see the brother of my 
friend alive and well.” 

Mr: Hawes now took the seat the lawyer had 
placed:for him, and the latter, about to show his ac- 
counts full and just, could not help thinking how 
different was the meeting from that which he had 
anticipated. : 

** There ig the reckoning, principal and interest— 
there is.the bank-book,” said Oswald, passing him 
the articles. 

The gentleman examined them, and then placed 
them on the desk, saying: 

They are correct, as I supposed they would be. 
My brother wasa good judge of men, and he erred 
not when he made you his trustee.” 

« 1'here is one thing that is a matter of deep regret 
to me,” replied Loring, bowing to, the compliment 
“and that is the loss of my ward Charley. I have 
endeavoured by every human means to find him, but 





along toward the nearest public-house. 


without success.” 
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* Sut I have foand him F 

* And lost him again!” growled Mr. Chirp, from 
Lehind his paper. 

The lawyer glanced from one to the other inquir- 
ingly, wonderingly. 

“ Shall ‘I tell this story, pray, or will you?” said 
Mr. Hawes, evidently displeased. “Let us have 
this matter settled before we go any farther.” 

“ Humph !” grunted Mr. Chirp, swinging his chair 
on its pivot so that his back came toward them. 

“ Yes,”resumed Mr. Hawes, eadly, “ I found the 
boy, and ‘lest him yesterday. Imay as well begin with 
my firstefforts in that direction, however. Three 
months ago I arrived in this country, intending to 
visit youatonce, but learning accidentally that you 
had never'had Bob—as I have become accustomed 
to call him—in your charge, and feeling that you could 
not enlighten me respecting his whereabouts, I re- 
solved ‘towearch for myself. I had a picture of him, 
taken whea he was seven years old, which my 
brother seut:me, though at the time of his death he 
had evidently forgotten the fact. With this asmy 
clue to his identity, I visited Mrs. Ward—now Mrs. 
Howe—w#ith whom he had boarded, and questioned 
her closely, but without eliciting any information of 
value, Then I got upon a false scent and followed 
it fora month only to be disappointed. I was now 
at a stand-still, when Mr. Chirp, who has rendered 
me efficientaid, and was at that time assisting me, 
sent me word that there was # youth in jail in this 
city who resembled the picture. I immediately came 
on, butethe ‘boy had been spirited from prison the 
night before’in a very singular manner, and no trace 
of him wras‘to.be found. If you will look at your 
books, Mir. Lering, you will find his name there, as I 
have since understood ‘that yon were engaged to 
defendsim.” 

“ You referto Robert Foster,” said much 
astonished. “Can it be possible that he and 
Charley are identical? Are you sure, sir, that you 
are not deceived ?” 

“ Perfectly, as I shall soon prove to your satis- 
faction. I was now confident that some one had an 
interest in him besides my friend Chirp and myself, 
and to find out who the person was became at once 
our duty. I need not repeat the devious ways, the 
many tricks and devices which we resorted to in our 
endeavour to accomplish this; suffice it to say, that 
at last I got upon the boy's track. I wished to secure 
him at the first opportunity, but Jerry made me wait, 
for such a course would defeat the ends of justice ; 
and he intimated something concerning a plot which 
affected a lady of high position in this city, and which 
could not be permanently broken if Bob should be 
freed at once. Of course I could not understand this 
and, being selfish like other mortals, I desired to re- 
claim the youth at once; but Jerry protested, and I 
reluctantly gave way to him. He has sound judgment, 

‘ou perceive, though he is a plague at times. Well, 
T followed Bob, who was travelling ‘with a circus, 
and at last afforded him the means of escape. Pre- 
viously to that I had received letters from Mr. Chirp, 
telling me towatch the movements of a man called 
Golgus, who had an interest in the circus, and who 
as Jerry phrased it was ‘an infernal villain.’ Knowing 
that my friend’s advice proceeded from a strong 
motive, though I could not imagine what it was, I 
solicited the aid of a detective officer, and the 
movements of all the circus company were carefully 
noted.” 

Here the gentleman described the tracking of 
Golgus and Brief, the murder of « ‘man called the 
Starling, and the subsequent capture of the assassins, 
not omitting the discovery of the boys at the house 
of the magistrate ; with all of which the reader is 
familiar. He then proceeded to detail minutely the 
loss of Bob on the preceding dey,and ‘his own grief at 
being baffled when on the verge of success. 

Oswald had listened attentively, and when he as- 
gertained that Mr. Hawes had no idea of his trouble 
he sighed with relief and felt an .carnest gratitude to 
Mr. Chirp, who had ‘screened him from the con- 
sequences of his error. 

“ Now my duty to yon, Mr. Loring, is dene, and I 
start again in search of the lost one. I have learned 
to love him, and I am determined to find him;”:said 
Mr. Hawes, arising. “ Do not ask me tostay. It ietrue, 
air, 1am well advanced in life, but my 
years, be they few or many, shall be consecrated to 
this task.” 

“ But one day, my dear sir; I ask but one day to 
develope an acquaintance which will seem to revive 
the friendship that existed between your brother and 
myself,” answered Oswald, cordially. 

“Nations have been saved and lost in a day, my 





charge my duty to my conscience. I have one thing 
to do, though: I propose to leave in your charge ten 
thousands pounds, one-third of my fortune. This I 
wish yon toinvest in such securities as you deem 
the safest and most profitable. I have an unlounded 
confidence in your wisdom and integrity, and shall 
only ask « receiptias.a matter of form. | Here are the 
bank certificates.” 


‘And he them upon the desk before the 
astonished . Was this not too a great a 
trust? ‘No; sare + Oswald's honour, which 
bad never faltered.enly ‘through the intervention of 
his heart, and cansede glow of pride to mantle his 
cheek 


* I thank you for this great mark ofesteem,” said 
Oswald, arising and grasping his friend's hand. 

“ You have been tested, sir,” ‘replied ‘Mr. Hawes, 
warmly. “But I mustmot linger. Youghal! hear 
from me ‘as often as possible. Iwill ‘inform you 
within a few days where you may write tome. Now 
edien.” 


tS ee 
spered—do aaa Hang me, sir, 
but yon pd serene Roman om ‘And Mr. Chirp 
bounced to his feet, keéking very imdignant. 
“ Well, Jerry, youre right. could not forgive 


myself for slighting 
BS gre My Gg en ink ray 
and then with a 


“This affair has ‘terminated ‘io « very singular 
manner,” mused Oswald. “Znstead of being deprived 
of my trust, I am forceiiteaccept:a large one.” 

“ Yos ; and it’s the thest thing that could have 
bappened to you,” answered Mr. Ohirp, animatedly. 
“I know how «that fellow, Lane worked on your 
‘feelings and eajdled you imto lending him:the money. 
Anybody woul have done ‘the same :thing—any- 
body with feéling. You werent to blame, ‘but you've 
made yourself bélinve lately thatgou-are 
and unstable. Now 
conceit back, and you'll be all -right. I'veseon men 
make asses of themselves, too, through self-esteem. 
But you’d never do that—you aren't that kind of 
stock.” 

“ Be kind enough to tell me how you discovered 
my misfortune,” interposed the lawyer. 

“ Humph ! your method of interrupting is original, 
at least. I may as well satisfy you, I suppose.. I 
shall be brief, for I've an impression that I am needed 
somewhere. Ihave yet one fox to catch, and the 
worst one of themall. You've seen Morley, to your 
cost. He was married to that Rose Foster two years 
ago. They travelled one month, and then he deserted 
her and went and engaged himself as clerk to Heary 
Lane. He was with that honest merchant when:he 
was burned out, and Morley become possessed of the 
secret regarding your loan. Then Rose found Morley 
after some little search, and tried to make him 
support her. He laughed at ‘her, and threatened to 
arrest her for blackmail. This doubtless made her 
the reckless girl she is to-day, Well, Morley stayed 
with Lane's year, and then stole a thousand pounds 
and left the country. I was in Pernambuco then, in 
company with Jake, carryingon the leather business. 
Morley engaged himself to us as book-keeper, show- 
ing references from prominent firms of this city,and 
giving his name as Warland Stearns. I first dis- 
covered his real name ona scrap of paper in the 
waste-basket, thongh of course I did not. know that 
it was his at that time, Later I found a letter torn 
up‘in a box in the cellar, .and I had the.curiosity to 
put the particles in my pocket. That night 1, matehed 
them, and the result was a communication from Rose 
to her husband, written just after he deserted her. 
“Thad now an idea oi his true character, and I 
watched him closdly, though he.did not suspect it. 
One day he was somewhat exhilarated with liquor, 
and very voluble. We had been talking about law- 
yers, and he told me a story of misplaced confidence, 
out mentioned no names. It has since proven.to be’ 
® correct reiation of yvur kindness and its ignoble re- 
ward. Well, he stayed with me six months, and 
then I discharged him for drunkenness, * Very good, 
Mr. Hawes. 1’ll do you.* favour sometime’ he said, 
as he went.out of the warehouse. He always called 
me Mr. end neither my friend nor my- 
self took the trouble to correct him. As for the other 
clerks, they avoided him altogether. I heard nothing 
of him after this until one week before I saw 
him in Madame Bolah’s office, on the night your were 
there in disguise, and the night, too, young. man, that 
Leonia Milton paid Madame Bolaha heap of money 
mot to injure Rose Foster in any way.” 





young friend, and though nothing could give me 


greater pleasure than your society I must first dis-! 


n are irresponsibe 
it—quit it and get -your |. 















“ Ay, you blundering lawyer; and you construed 
it the other way! A lot of confidence you had in the 
woman who would have died for you—the woman 
who gave you as noble a heart as ever beat within 
human breast—the heart that you hurled back scorn- 
fully, after crushing it under your feet! And for 
what? That you might woo ascheming, false girl— 
one that cared nothing for you; one that rejoiced in 
Leonia’s sorrow; one that——” 

“Spare me! Oh, spare me! I am miserable enongh 
now, Heaven knows! ejaculated Oswald, while re- 
morse, keen and bitter, surged, over his heart. 

“ It’s good enough for you! But to return. I 
saw Morley forthe third time that might since my 


from fear. He didso and you came 
time to catch her im your arms, and have 
You've been in my way all through tbis business, 
except on one ocession. Well : having the aidof the 
Starling, I managed A oe an .idea of the _ 
arm Male Yon were ‘to be 
marry Rese, aud then Morley was to arrest ‘her © for 
bigamy. ‘Mrs. Milton was to be prevailed 
bail her, and*then Rose was to call at her : 
while there one-of'the plotters, named ‘Eda, was to 
poison Rese, and every circumstance was to be so 
managed as to, point to Leonia’s guilt ! 

“ ‘Thisis horrible !” 

“ But itis not all. When Morley left ourwaréhouse 
in Pernambaco, Hawes was ill—but he was Ohirp 

‘When they knew I was here watching 





dead. * mow idea, 
inthe attempt to kill me. If I were dead Bob -conld 
be forward y 


as my heir, and you Lf 
would have to admit Bob’s indentity. Then Sites 
to appear as Bob's mother, and demand her share of 
her husband's legacy,/and mine too. It was all very 
pretty, wasn't it ? I died to please them. That nish, 
after you left me, I went out again to the place w 
I was assaulted. Ithrewmy coat down the gully, 
emptied my pocket-book, and sent that after the 
coat. Then I went to a hotel, engaged rooms, and 
waited for a disguise to be sent me. You read of my 
death in the papers. The-villains were jubilant, and 
grew less vigilant; so yesterday morning I came 
down on Mr. Morley, and in the afternoon you know 
where I was. , At midnight I was in a Jew in 
Chatham Street, in response to the request of a 
who said a woman was dying. I found her to be 
the wife of this man, Golgas, and one of ‘the con- 
spirators. There was a lawyer there, making her 
will, and-another person who acted as e witness. She 
left » thousand , pounds to her daughter Madge; but 
nobody knows where she is. The will ha 
been drawn, and the Jew and I alone together, 
accused him of complicity in the conspiracy, 
frightened him nearly to death. He told ‘meall‘he 
knew of the affair, and in consideration of ‘his 
passivity during his friend’s action, I agreed not'to 
expose him. He told me that Mother "Golgus ruptured 
a blood-vessel when she heard ‘of her allies’-arrest, 
and thiswas the cause of her death. He ‘also ‘in- 
formed me that Eda would be at Mrs. Milton’s at 
eleven o'clock this forenoon, and ‘that “was ‘welcome. 
It.is after ten now—I must hurry.” 
“ But who is Eda ?”, 
“ You.remember seeing a face at Rose Foster's 
window one night ? I thought you did. "T'was Eda 
—not Leonia—but you-were bound to believeit the 
latter. A woman never was wronged worse, sir, 
than you have wronged Mrs. Milton !” 
sae cate Goacalh enough without your «re- 

” said Oswald, dropping his eyes. 
vi Humph ! I'm curmudgeon {” replied Chirp, re- 
his words. 

“ But Eda, resembles Leonia very ‘much,” mused 


Oswald, as if seeking to excuse himself. “ Why ds 

it?” ; i 

“ Accident, that’s all.” And Mr. Chirp aesumed 
his. hat and started for the door. 

“ Stop one moment. Do you know who sent me 
that cheque ?” 


“I know I didn’t, ao you needn't try to lay that'to 
me,” answered the eccentric individual, as he léft the 
offiee. 


“Poor Leonia! I misjudged her most ornelly! 








“Great Heaven! can this be true?” 





') And it brings me grief in the midst.of my content- 
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ment; for now I appreciate her—ay, love her. Yet 
I cannot appreach her.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE ART OF LUXURY. 


Tuerr is a luxury of the senses and.a Inxury of 
the imagination, e ancients—that is, the Greeks, 
Romans and Scriptural races—understood both 
perfectly ; but our direct ancestors did not. The 
ancients begun with their cities, making them by 
their magnificence"tempting to the very strangers 
whom they pretended to exclude. It is enough, 
however, to name Babylon, Athens and Rome; for 
further expatiation would give an historical:tinge to 
that which NW) mere ot For the 
same reason is rejected, though not so peremptorily, 
that volume of anecdote which has ite alpha in 
Cleopatra’s pearl and its omega in poor Jack eating 
a five-pound note in a sandwich at Wapping. 

Moet of these stories are a hal, and they do 
not represent the true spirit of luxury. But, in 
order that.a subject. may be made interesting, it is 
essential to take-all the traditions with it, and spill 
the grain of salt. Let us believe, then, in every- 
thing that Tacitus and Suetonius tell; in the bar- 
baric indulgences of Nero, Commodus, Helioga- 
balus and the un-Omsaric Cawsars; for they are 
quite as easy to comprehend as the black broth of 
Sparta, and the boiled peas which the monks of old 
used to put in their shoes. 

How munch is this:‘world the happier for doubting 
whetber Apicins: ate the tongues of nightingales; 
that Luculins sent to the Danube for.a trout when 
he dined cum Lucullo; that 8 us was 
fanned night and day by fifty virgins; or that the 
ladies of Lesbos slept on roses whose perfume had 
been artitivially heightened ? What should we do 
for illustrations to dress full’ topics into gaisty had 
the chroniclers been silent as’ Syrian bishops upon 
these d corative additions to history ? 

It is very pleasant to think) that court maidens 
once powdered their hair with gold, as the Merovin- 
gian kings most certainly powdered their beards; 
that a.famous Venetian gentleman, who affected 
rather than felt a love of thearts, had his pictures 
uncovered one by one to the sound of slow music, 
like a murder on the stage ;:that Lord Berkeley's 
shaving-basin was of solid silver—as why should it 
not be, any more than of electro-plate ?—that 
Queen Elizabeth’s night-cap was wrought with 
gilded silk; that water was filtered through gold 
dust, nota century ago, by the Sybarites of Chili, 
as is gravely attested by Senor ‘l'echo; that men, 
according to Rabelais, who is fortified «by the 
authority of Montluc, drank hippocras.as.a morn- 
ing draught,.and even went so far as to have dinner 
and supper on the same day. “ See that the powder 
I.use be nich in cassia,’’ cries the polished gentle- 
man in Middleten’s to the valet. whom he has 
juat kicked downstairs. 

Did not the confeetioners celebrated in Festley’s 
“ Mystiea’”’ mix gold particles with their pastry, 
and were they one iota less absurd than our con- 
noisseurs in eau d’or? Depend upon it, every 
gunree will have its Capua, whether on the 

oltarno orat Trouville, and luxury after all isa 
mere affair of fashion. Marc Antony’s:danghter in 
our age might not make the lampreya iu her fish- 

Wear ear-rings, though the statement is 
oubted by the critical Bayle and even the credulous 
Pliny;.yet she would probably change her dress 
five times a day at Biarritz, as do the Parisian 
graces born, not of divine sea-foam, bat of that 
@ther froth called agiotage. 

We do not wear waistcoats painted with scenes 
from Watteau, or warm idealizations: from Bran- 
tome, as did the coxeombs of the ancienne nobiesse ; 
neither do we truss up our horses’ tails with gold 
and silver, but we cockade the creatures until they 

me uuendurably vain—more of.theiradornments 
than of their beauty, which is a common case. and 
the first. necessity of an Ulster, the tailors assure 
us,is that it should be impressive. Oar girls do 
not bathe in blood, but thertradein balms exhibits 
a considerable hankering after artificial beauty. A 
man now who should be seen witha mirror in his hat 
or ® woman with one on her breast would be pitied 
as a luuatic—yet these were contemporary follies 
ridiculed by Ben Jonson. 


A New anv Formipasix [RonoLaD Surr.—The 
most formidable ironclad ship yet constructed at 
Chatham dockyard ig about to be commenced on the 
building-slip from which the ‘.Alexandra” «was 
launcieil, and the workmen are now busily engaged 
prepsriug the slip for the reception of the keel of 
the new ship, She is to be named the“ Agamemnon,” 
anii, although she is intended to be of the broadside 
type, she will carry her arniament in a central- 
armoured citadel. Her vertical keel is to'be built of 
6tecl plates haif an iuchin thickuess, and she will 





be, fitted with masts similar to those carried by the | should make -her premises so sweet.and clean as 


“Thuaderer.” Her | 
breadth of beam of 66ft, The“ Agamemnon ’’ will be 
heavily plated, her armour being 18in. in thickuess 
worked in two thicknesses of 10in. and 8io, She 
will be.about two years in building. 


METEORS AND “SHOOTING STARS.” 

We have all doubtless, at some time or other, 
admired the graceful carve described on the serene 
sky of an autumnal night by one of those meteors that 
flash into existence for a moment and then are gone, 
and which are commonly know as “shooting stars. 
These bodies are in reality small fragments of matter 
—mere cosmical dust, to use Humboldt's expression 
—coming tous from outer space and travelling at a 
planetary rate of speed—a velocity which has been 
variously estimated, bat which would probably 
suffice to carry one of these bodies from London to 
Brighton ip three or four seconds, 

Of course this wonderfully high rate of speed, in 
comparison with which a cannon-ball, even at the 
commencement ofits flight, can scarcely be'said to 
crawl, is checked as goon as, yielding to the attraction 
of our earth, they enter the dense medium of our 
atmosphere, As the match is kindled by friction 
on the box, as the iron horse-shoe strikes fire from 
the stones of our streets, so, in this case as in every 
other, is arrested motion converted into heat, and 
into heat so intense that these bodies become in- 
candescent, and are in most cases entirely burnt and 
dissipated before they reach the earth. Occasionally, 
indeed, one’ larger then the rest does fall’ to the 
ground; but so rarely is this the case that any 
possible danger arising from such a cause is scarcely 
to be deemed worthy of a t’s ideration. 

When we come te consider, however, that at cer- 
tain seasons Of the year many thousands of these 
bodies flash through some portion of the atmesphere. 
every twenty-four hours, it will be seen that they 
would constitute .no trifling source of danger; and 
the inhabitants of this lower world would be. exposed 
to s bombardment from missiles, the amallest of 
which, on account of its prodigious impetus, would 
be. dangerous, but that the air—the invisible ambient 
air, of whese existence we are scarcely sensible— 
shieldeus from their impact as effectually ssa wall 





of steel, 

‘The air extends toa height that has been variously 
estimated, but which is probably about forty-five or 
fifty «miles above the surface of the earth. Ata 
greater altitude than this it mnst be a very rare 
medium indeed, if itexist at all, Organic life may 
be considered to cease ata «distance of about three 
miles above the sen-level, I: is true the eondor is some- 
times beheld soaring above the Andes at a greater 
height than this, aud aeronauts have accomplished 
still loftier flights; but is is very certain that life 
cannot long be maintained at a mach greater eleva- 
tion than the oue specitied, 


“A STUPENDOUS centennial bust” is the title 
given toa colessalybuet of Washington now being 
exeouted by the Italian scalptor Pietro Guarneria, of 
Milan. “Ihe little finger of the hand is to be a yard 
in length, Pietro Guarneria is under the impression 
that oue of the centennial ‘buildings will be large 
enough to in this ter, the like of which has 
never been seen on the earth, 

Honour To Sorence.—Professor Dovs, the fa- 
\mous meteorologist, of Berlin, has just celebrated the 
completiou of his 5vth year as a doctor of ptilosophy, 
The German Empress sent him congratulations, the 
Crown Prince honoured him with a visit, Dr. Falk 
brought him the Star of the Red Eagl» Order, con. 
ferred by the Emperor, and the Academy of Sciences, 
the Uuiversity, and many other scientific institations 
,aud societies sent deputations to pay their respects to 
the venerable savant. 

Tux Common Hovss-riy.—The familiar house- 
fly (musca domestica) is apt.to be considered an uu- 
mitigated pest, It is, therefore, time to call atten- 
‘tion to some recent investigations of a chemist which 
,70.t0 bear ont the pious axiom that everything bag 
its use. This.observer, noticing the mouvement of flies 
safter alighting, rubbing their hind-feet wgether, their 
hind.feet and wings, and their fore-feet, was led so 
explore into the causeyand he found that.the fly's 
wings and legs, daring his gyrations in the air, 
‘became coated with extremely minute .animaleus, 
which he subsequently devours, ‘l’hese microscopic 
creatures are poisonous, aad abound in impure air, so 
that flies perform a useful work in removing the 
sevds of disease. Leanness ina fly is prim& facie 
evidence of pure air in tie house, while eorpulency 
indicates funiuess and bad ventilation. If these obs« 
servations are well founded, the housekeeper, instead 
of killing off the flies with poisonous preparations 





th will be 260ft,, with a) possible, and then, having protected food with wire 


or other covers, leave the busy flies to act. as airy 
scavengers. 


THE OIL RESOURCES OF AFRIOA, 


Iris hardly possible to study the progress which 
has been made during late years, in the art of utiliza- 
ition of previously wasted substances, without being 
(imipressed with the anomalous course which the world 
jhus falowed relative to the vast natural products of 
Africa. 

‘To the-economist the question may well suggest 
litself whether au energy aud skill akin to that which 
scientific men have expended in discovering sundry of 
these utilizing processes, if devoted to devising means 
for developing the resources of the great and almost 
unknown continent, would not have yielded results 
far more valuable to mankind io the increase of raw 
material placed at its disposal. 

Astriking instance is found by comparing the 
labour devoted to the the extraction of fatty matters 
and- grease of all kinds—labour (including the long 
voyages of the whaler, the sinking of wells in the 
oil-bearing earth, and the manifold operations known 
to chemistry) dependent on countless varying circum- 
jstances—with the fact that for miles along the West 
Coast 6f Africa, extending between Cape Blanco and 
St. Paul de Loando, there are vast forests of palms, 
the oleaginous fruit of which has for centuries rotted 
unused upon the ground. 

The palm forests back of the coast line between 
Cape Palmas and Eimina are said to be practically 
inexhaustible ; and so alsuv, in the neighbourhood of 
Fernando Po, immense tracts are covered with the 
trees. ‘The total export of the palm oil to Hogland. 
exceeds, it is said, 50,000 tons, or a value of 2,000,0001. 
per annum ; but it will readily be seen that this re- 
presents au exceedingly emall commerce compared 
to what might be the case were the enormous re- 
sources fully oreven moderately utilized. The Fer- 
nando Po oil crop, ‘as an example, seldom equals 400 
tons per annum, although 4,000 might easily be pro- 
duced. 

The difficulties in the way of the development 
above indicated are the unh-althiness of the country, 
aud the monopolies controlled by slave dealers. One 
of the latter buys the entire right to a large and 
valuable region by paying the King of Dahomey 
2,000L.a year. The iniquity of this monopoly is in- 
creased, says @ recent writer, by the king biading all 
the traders to give palm oil to this trader ata price 
fixed by this king himself, without reference ta 
market prices, 


=== 


THE DRAMA. 


COURT THEATRE. 


Me. Patcrave Simpson’s clever adaptation. of 
Sardou’s “ Les Pattes de Mouche ” was revived on 
Saturday evening, at thie house, under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances—such, in fact, as might be 
anticipated uuder a régime of able stage management 
which spares no cost in producing thoroughly charm. 
ing natural scenery. and obtaining a cast of talented 
artists, 

It is like speaking of the frame before the picture, 
bata few words aré certainly due to the three scenes, 
which secured sounds of applause at each rising of 
the curtain, These are * The morning-room at Sir 
Jobu Ingram’s,” a model of a country-bonse snngyerg 
with its china and bric-d-brac ; ‘‘ The library at Ur, 
Penguin's,” which is, in its way, a periect old 
curiosity shop, with its quaint farniture, shelis, stuffed 
birds aud animals, and the. heterogeneous collection 
of a natural history savant; and, iastiy, ** The con- 
servatory -at Sir John Ingram's,’’ a charmingly 
designed arrangement, with its statuary, exotics 
and trailing plauts iliamined by Ciinese lanterns, 
Tne hand oi the artist is perceptible in «very touch 

\here, and, as far as this part of the revivai is con- 
cerned, it is perfect, 

Tne plot ot “ A Scrap of Paper ”’ is too well known 
to need recapitulation. [ts characters, who are so 
deeply concerned in recovering possession of the 
fatal scrap —which, ‘it will be remenubered, is an old 
love-letter of Lady Ingram’s—are tak~n by Mr. and 
Mrs, Kendal, Miss Alice Ingram, Miss Hollings- 
head, Miss Hughes, and Mr. Cnarles Kelly. 

Mr, Hare.has given himself the very subordinite 
part of the boy iover,and in a wonderfal “ make 
up” he looks the fair, schoolboy lover whv.is under 
the domination of his guardian. Jf Mr. Hare could 
disguise his voice as he has managed to change his 
appearance, the part would be ;xrfection. Mr, Ken- 





dil, the travelled Colonel Liake, has contrived a 
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capital transformation of his aspect, and his represen 


tation of the captor of the scrap of paper was excel- 
lent, save that he disfigured it at times with too 
much flippancy, making the character to somewhat 


resemble Mr, Wyndham’s hero of “ Brighton.” 


Mrs. Kendal was admirable as the clever heroine 
who resolves to save Lady Ingram from this deter- 
mined opponent, and ends by sacrificing herself. Miss 
Hollingshead was pretty and winsome in her slight 
girlish part ; Miss Hughes was thoroughly humorous 
as the pedantic, tyrannical Mrs. Penguin; Miss 
Ingram made the most of the trifling part of her 
titled namesake, Lady Ingram; Mr. Charles Kelly 
is always good as the heavy typical country gentle- 
man;and Mr. Kemble made the good-tempered, hen- 
Mr. Catheart’s 
part of the servant is a very slight oue, but it was a 
model of acting, and showed quite a French deter- 

dlightest figures in the 
‘A Scrap of Paper’’ was on the/| an 
whole, then, admirably acted, and bids fair to be a 


pecked Dr, Penguin very humorous, 


mination to make even the 
scene perfect, 


success, 

The play is very ingenious—or a better word 
would be clever ”—for it is of the French Frenchy, 
and, like too many of the plays that have their origin 
in that rather variable clime, utterly heartless. 
There is, of course, what is called heart—grande- 
passion and the like, but the original has been toned 
down to suit British susceptibilities, and this robs it 
of much of its point, for the spectator at the end 
naturally says, ‘“‘ Much ado about nothing, Why did 
they not tell ?” 

As it is, “A Scrap of Paper,’ as a play, has that 
dash of French levity, that want of true humanity, 
so apparent in French works, The audience is asked 
to sympathize with the cleverness of a wife and a 
dashing, intelligent young girl, who try to cheat and 
hoodwink a generous, honest, loving man. And for 
what? Inthe English version nothing but what a 
trusting husband would forget on the instant and 
honour her who confessed—a simple ante-nuptial 
flirtation. At the same time, though Mr. Hare’s 
choice may not be admired, the ability shown in the 
carrying out deserves all praise. 


“LOYALTY” AT THE CRITERION. 


Tus isa new comedy drama in three acts and 
written by Mr. Henry P. Lyste, who has treated his 
subject with a light hand and considerable verve, 

The action ranges over a considerable time—a 
year being supposed to elapse between the first two 
acts,and two. years between the second and third. 
Lady Hilda Vere, the Earl of Sheffyngton’s supposed 
daughter, needs a lesson in love—nay, in fact, has to 
learn that she has a heart. The part is well sup- 
ported by Miss Louise Wills who makes her first 
appearance in the character, and promises to become 
a valuable accession to the company. 

Lady Hilda is wooed by a gentleman passing for 
the time under the name of Knightley, but really 
named Grantley, and a millionaire; but, having 
entrapped him into a confession of his love, she 
rejects him with scorn. Shortly it turns out that she 
is not the earl's daughter, but that her foster-sister, 
Grace Walden, is entitled to her place ; and so Lady 
Hilda is compelled to change ker position in the 
family : induced by her pride she quits it, but with a 
grace which touches the sympathies. Her foster 
sister marries a bashful suitor, from whom she 
separates ; ultimately they are reconciled. 

Other perplexities occur, but these are all settled 
at a picnic party in Sandycove, with which the 
performance concludes, The scenery, by Messrs. T. 
Grieve and Son, is remarkably good, and considerably 
helps the effect of the situations. One character 
makes a mark in performance, that of Baron Brown, 
of the Portuguese peerage, sustained by Mr. Lionel 
Brough, a speculator in shares, whose spirits are not 
in the least affected by his fortunes. ‘T'he success 
of the piece on the first night was satisfactory. 

Four new male dancers have been added to the 
attractions of “ Don Juan” at the Alhambra, They 
are styled the “Fiji Fiutterers,” and their 
performance is an unique as the appellation is 
eccentric. 

AFTER & very successful season the Messrs Sanger 
have started upon their usual “ campivg-out”’ tour. 
Before going they presented Miss Georgina Smithson, 
the comedy Godiva, with a very handsome brooch 
and ear-rings. 

Tne SHAKESPEARE THeatRe.—Lord Leigh re- 
ceutly presided at a meeting in Leamington,in further- 
ance of a National Memorial ‘Theatre, Library, and 
Picture Gallery, to be erected at Stratford-on-A von in 
hononr of Shakespeare, His lordship warmly eulo- 
gized the project. The estimated cost is 10,0002, of 
which 40,000., has been already subscribed, An 
association has been formed under the Limited 
Liability Act to carry ont the scheme. 
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the time being, transferred to Muswell Hill, 
In consequence of their very great success, Sam 


Philharmonic Theatre for another month. They 
have also appeared at the Alexandra Palace. The 
programme now includes a droll apropos sketch 
called“ Weston the Walker,’’ the clever skater Austin 
and Hess, ‘‘ The Slave’s Return”? and the ever 
popular “‘ Mulligan Guards,”’ by Mr. Bob Height, and 
the “ Hen Convention,” by Mr, A. Cox, The whole 
programme is capitally sustained, and the popularity 
of the company seems to increase with each per- 
formance, 





THE ARTICHOKE. 


In 1466 one of the Strozzi family brought the firet 
artichokes from Florence to Naples. A commen- 
tator of Dioscorides, Hermoleus Barbarus, who died 
in 1494, relates that this vegetable was first seen 
in the Venice garden in 1473, at which time if was 
very scarce. It was introduced into France at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; and not many 
years after, during the reign of Henry VIII., was 
first transplanted into our gardens. In the Privy 
Purse expenses of the king we find several entries 
regarding artichokes. Thus: ‘ Paied toa servant 
of maister ‘Iresorer in rewarde for bringing 
Archecokks to the king’s grace to Yorke Place, 
iiijs. itijd.’’ 

A treatise, written in the reign of Mary, on the 
“best settyng and keepynge of artichokes,”’ is still 
preserved in the Harleian Library, of which it forms 
the 645th number. Gerard has left us correct re- 
presentations of both the French and the Globe 
varieties, but makes no mention of their country or 
their intreduction ; we may therefore conclude that 
they were become common in 1596. 

By reason of the great moisture of our climate 
and the attention which was paid to its cultivation, 
the artichoke soon became so much improved in 
size and flavour that the Italians sent for plants 
from England, deeming them to be of another kind, 
bat they soon returned to their natural size waen 
restored to that country. In its wild state the plant 
is said to be taller, more downy and spinous than it 
appears in our kitchen gardens. It is cultivated in 
almost every part, but in England it is grown 
rather as a luxury than a profitable succulent. 

On account of the great size of its roots, and of 
its penetrating the soil so deep, it withstands the 
dry and hot summersgbout Paris, where they are 
most abundantly used. Artichokes are a favourite 
dish at a French breakfast; sometimes they are 
eaten uncooked in a young state asasalad. The 
young heads, when about two inches in diameter, 
make excellent pickle. In England they are 
generally boiled, and the scales of the calyx are 
then plucked off one by one, the lower part of them 
dipped in melted butter, and the fleshy substance 
sucked from the rest. 

But there is generally so very little to be 
obtained as almost to justify the observation of a 
raw country servant, who, having waited at supper 
when artichokes made one of the dishes, was eager 
on his return to the kitchen to taste a kind of food 
he had never <een before, but, to his great digappoint- 
ment, finding little more than ‘a horny substance 
which equally defied his tongue and his teeth, de- 
clared with great naiveté that gentlefolk seemed to 

him to have strange fancies, for, as far as he could 

discover, one leaf would do as well to lick up butter 
as a thousand. 

It was fortunate for him that he did not en- 

counter what is emphatically styled the ‘‘ choke,” 

from not an ill-founded persuasion that ‘an unlucky 

wight who should happen to get it into his throat 
would certainly be choked. This consists of the un- 

opened dorets and bristles which stand upon the 

receptacle of the compound flower, and must be 

carefully cleared away before the epicure can arrive 





AN exhibition of a very novel and interesting 


character will be held at the Alexandra Palace, under 
atronage, immediately after Easter. 
Prizes of considerable value will be awarded by the 
Palace Company, and a committee appointed to carry 
out the exhibition, for the best designs in ladies’ 
costumes, the decisions being based upon the ori- 
ginality, elegance, and economy.of the dresses dis- 
played. Several hundred varieties, including mourn- 
ing, evening, ball and bridal costumes, etc., will be in- 
cluded in this competitive exhibition, and valuable 
opportunities of comparison will thus be afforded to 
costumiers, and others, whereby it may be hoped that 
greater economy and elegance in dress may be 
extravagant 
eccentricities which too frequently characterize the 
fashious of the preseutday, As buyers from all parts 
of the country visit London at the above-mentioned 
period, this exhibition will afford them facilities for 
inspection hitherto unprecedented. That it will attract 
i so of ladies cannot be doubted, 
inasmuch as the attractions of the shops and show- 
rooms of Regent Street and the West-end will, for 


Hague’s Minstrels have prolonged their stay at the 


le cul, as it is more clegantly termed by our polished 
and refined neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel, which is undeniably the most plentiful as 
well as the most delicate part of the viand ; and in 
France it is esteemed a branch of good housewifery 
to preserve this part to the use of the family during 
the winter. 

The artichoke, like the asparagus, is naturally a 
maritime plant, or at least one which thrives best 
on soils hors there is a mixture of saline or alka- 
line matter. 








HUMOUR. 


Muc# bumonr is coarse and brutal. The humour 
of a fine nature is but the most delicate expression 
of exquisite tenderness, from which no beauty can 
be hidden by its external husk, however grotesque 
and ugly: 

The true humourist dwells upon the contrasts of 
life, upon the strange mixtures‘of the earthly and 
heavenly in all concrete: beings, to teach us the 
most important of lessons. He shows us that the 
beggar may be a hero in disguise, not that the hero 
is a humbug. Rather, we should say, the humourist 
qua humourist, is a ready for either duty. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar helps us to recognize simplicity 
and loving kindness in the shabbiest of disguises. 
Swift, in his worse moments, would suade us 
that all the fame of statesmen and soldiers is won 
by cowardice, avarice and pettifogging corruption. 

Humour, by its nature, must be a double-edged 
weapon. It may poison our enthusiasm or check 
our contempt. Even when it dwells upon the simple 
virtues of a Vicar of Wakefield, it would notfor the 
world lose sight of his foiblea. So soon as the good 
man had an adequate income or became capable of 
seeing through the tricks of aknave, he would cease 
to be interesting. And yet it is surely not right to 
respect humanity precisely in so far as it is coupled 
with impecuniosity and practical imbecility; and 
to esteem a good man heartily only so long as we 
can retain the belief that we are superior to hig 
weaknesses. 

This way of patronizing the Christian virtues has 
something suspicious abont it.. The humourist who 
delights in your beautiful characters, so long as 
they are rather ridiculous, fails to care for them 
when they insist upon taking things seriously. 
The: generation who were charmed by the Vicar 
could never mock savagely enough at a Wesley or 
a Whitfield. Christianity was a charming object 
so long as it.only led toa little quiet eccentricity. 
It was a foible to be petted and fondled. When it 
took to a serious attack upon acknowledged evils 

the humourists changed their tactics and insisted 
upon the ugliness much more than upon the 
beaaty. 

Is it not equally true now? The humourist loves 
the kind of. virtuous character who can be made 
into a pretty plaything; he will melt into tears 
over the semi-idiotic organist in “* Martin Cauzzle- 
wit,’’ or any sentimental moralist who corrupts the 
poor by promiscuous charity, and curses the very 
name of Malthus. But let your benevolence be 
something more than a foible; an active, vigorous 
principle which tries, as clumsily and awkwardly 
and mistakenly as you please, really to knock some 
evil on the head and then your humourist cannot 
find variations enough upon tneold cry of hypoorite, 
humbug, impostor. 

How have humourists treated Lord Shaftesbury, 

forexample? ‘The Puritans, we are told, put down 
the old English drama; and people who think, as 

Charles Lamb apparently thought, that the main 

object of human existence was to write and see good 
plays, naturally inferred that the Puritans were @ 

simple nuisance. As a matter of fact, the old 

English drama, like all other things, was put down 

because it put itself down. It become intolerably 

corrupt, and went the way of all flesh. But the 

contrast between the two forces is typical. The 

dramatists represent the sense of humour; the 

laughing, mocking spirit. which delights in contrast, 

and piques itself on never overlooking the sunny 

side of things. 

They had incomparably the best of the joke. The 

canting, whining rogues were ridiculed with ad- 

mirable spirit. The Puritans, however, had the 

best of it in the long run ; for Puritanism represents 

the conviction that, on the whole, the world is any- 

thing but a joke; and thata manly spirit will some- 

times have to take it in the most grim and serious 

earnest. The conflict has gone on ever since, and 

will probably go’on in one shape or another for 

some time to comes 








Tas New Sreamsutp.—Various schemes have 
from time to time been suggested and tried in order 
to mitigate the discomforts of the voyage across the 
Channel, but with one exception all have resulted in 
failure. That one exception is the “ Castalia,” the 





at the receptacle itself, the bottom, as we call it, or 


twin-steamship invented by Captain Dicey, and 
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which, during the four months she ran between 
Dover and Calais, gave great satisfaction in every- 
thing except speed. It is difficult to pronounce on 
the success of such an experiment, but if public ap- 
proval may be taken asa reliable test, the Euglish 
Channel Steamship Company, which owns the 
* Castalia,” has just reason to be pleased with its 
venture, The vessel began her service on the 5th 
August, and during tbat month her daily average of 
passengers was 38, In September her average was 
64, in October it rose to 115, and in November it had 
increased to 159—and this notwithstanding the fact 
that the general passenger traflic decreases during 
these latter months, This is strong circumstantial 
evidence that the public appreciate and have confi- 
dence in the twinvship. Her speed is her weak point, 
but improvements are being made in her which are 
expected considerably to increase this. 


MY AMETHYSTS. 


I atways did covet amethysts. Of course, I 
knew uiamonds were beyond my reach, and so were 
pearls. But there was something in the soft purple 
fires that sparkled and played around the glisteuing 
cut facets of the amethysts that took my imagination 
captive! 

“It’s too bad, Lily,’”’ said I to my younger sister, 
who made it her home with us. “ There’s that rich 
old bachelor uncle of Eustace’s who ought to give 
me something pretty. He could give away halfa 
dozen sets of amethysts and never feel it.’’ 

** Never mind, pet,” said Eustace, when I confided 
my longings to him, ‘1’ll buy you astunning set, one 
of these days, see if I don’t. I hope we shall not 
always be a struggling young couple, Just waita 
while.’’ 

** But how long, Eustace ?” 

“Oh, five years, perhaps.’” 

Five years! And I must wait five years for my 
amethysts! Truly it was not @ very encouraging 


pect. 

Just about that time, however, Uncle Benjamin 
Bolster—that. was the old bachelor relative of 
Eustace’s that. I have before alluded to—wrote us a 
very pretty ietter, hinting at a visit before long and 
= & present which he would probably bring me upon 

ea p € 

“ T hope it will be amethysts,” said I, eagerly, 

Eustace laughed and patted my cheeks, 

“Uacle Benjamin knows that you like amethysts, 
my dear,” said he. 

“ How does he know ?” I eagerly questioned. “ Did 
you tell him ?’’ 

“Not exactly,” said Eustace. ‘I merely hinted 
at it, in a diplomatic sort of way !” 

I laughed at Eustace’s idea of diplomacy; but for 
all that the purple fires of the coveted amethysts 
haunted my dreams for a night or two. 

‘*T suppose your uncle Benjamin is very rich,” said 
I to Eustace, z 

“ As rich as Croesus!” was his reply. 

“Then, of course,”’ thought I, “it will be necklace, 
bracelets, brooch, and earrings, at the very least !’’ 

And my heart leaped with joy at the idea. 

Just about this time, Eustace’s old iriend, Tom 
Biddleworth, came to town, with his wife, and Eus- 
tace thought it would be a capital idea if wa were to 
invite them to dinner. %: 

** In an informal sort of way, you know, my dear,”’ 
eaid he. 

** Yes,” said 1; “and while we are about it, we'll 
ask the Sudburys, and Mr. and Mrs, Jue Jenkins. 
We owe them divuer parties, yon know. Aud we'll 
invite Clarence Stedman, to be a mate for Lily. 
And there are the three Bateleighs, most agrevable 
young people, and Mr. Evelette, the new rector.” 

“Look here,” said Enstace, laughingly, ‘ if it’s 
going to be such a big affair as that, I’ve almost a 
mind toask Mr, Blondell, our junior partner, and his 
pretty wife.” 

“ Ask whomever you please, dear,’’ said I, in great 
good humour, for I took especial pride in my manage- 
ment of little dinner-parties, ‘ aud 1’ii ensure it shall 
be a success.” 

And then I began to consider what I should wear. 
There was my purple silk, yet fresh and unworn, and 
the point lace set Aunt Pamela had given me; but 
what should I wear for ornaments? 

My jet crosses were totally unsuitable, and I was 
so tired of the little gold shells that I had thought so 
beautiful when Eustace first gave them to me. 

“Tf I only had my amethysts!” sighed I. 

It seemed as though I must havea set of ame- 
Prat and sol hired a set of Messrs. Sparkle and 

old. 





Eustace never saw them until I came into the 
room to receive Mr. and Mrs. Evelette. 
Of course I knew he thought me dreadfully ex- 





travagant and a little sly besides ; but he said nothing 
—how could he? 

And when I canght sight, in the opposite mirror. 
of the lovely, flashing sparks of purple brightness, I 
felt secretly delighted. 

We were just having soup removed to make room 
for the fish, when a thundering ring came to the 
door-bell, and in walked a handsome,’ baldxheaded 
litule man, with a nose like a hawk’s beak and a pair 
of glittering black eyes. 

“Uncle Benjamin!” cried out my husband, start- 
ing from his seat, “ This is, indeed, an unexpected 
pleasure |” 

And he immediately introduced the little old 
gentleman to our assembled guests and called for 
another plate and knife and fork, 

The dinner went off very successfully, and while 
we sat at dessert, Uncle Benjamin pulled s black 
morocco case from his pocket, 

‘I brought a set of amethysts, Nephew Eustace.” 
said he, “ as a present to your wife, But as she has 
such a handsome set already,” glancing at the cordon 
of purple stones which encircled my throat, ‘‘ my 
poor offering is quite uncalled for, What did you say 
your blue-eyed sister-in-law’s name is, Eustace ?” 

‘Lily Western !’? my husband answered. 

“ Lily Western, eh ?: A very pretty name,” said 
Mr, Bolster, blandly, ‘‘Oome here, Lily, my dear. 
It’s a great pity if you shan’t have as pretty a set oi 
trinkets as your sister. Will you accept these 

methysts from an old man?” 
® And he put into Lily’s hands the box, opening it as 
he did so, and displayiug a superb set of amethysts. 

Lily turned pink and white, and looked doubtfully, 
at me. I felt myself growing pale, but I could not 
acknowledge the truth before all those guests. 

“Take them, Lily, take them,” said Eustace, see- 
ing that she hesitated. 

“I would*rather Sybil should have them,” said 
she, : 

“ Nonsense, nonsense!’’ cried Uncle Benjamin, 
“Don’t you see that your sister has got a set al- 
ready ?” 

So she was compelled to accept them. She came 
to me when the company was gone, and Uncle Ben- 
jamin was safely tucked upin our best. bed-room, and 
entreated me to take the juwels, but Eustace sternly 
interposed. 

“No, Lily !’’ said he, “ these were given to you, 
and you must keep them, Sybil has forfeited all 
claim to them by her foolish conduct.” 

For I had confessed all to him, with tears and con- 
trition. He forgave me afterwards, but I could not 
forgive myself. 

So*Lily has the amethysts and I have none. 

A. 








SCIENCE, 


Lroat TavTorocy.—Some idea of the tautology 
of legal formule may be gathered from the following 
specimen, wherein if a man wishes to give another 
an orange instead of saying, ‘I give you that orange,” 
he must set forth his “ act and deed ”’ thus: “I give 
you alland singular, my estate and interest, right, 
title, and claim, and advantage of and in that orange, 
with all its rind, skin, juice, pulp, and pips, and all 
right and advantages therein, with full power to bite, 
cut, suck, or otherwise eat the same orange, or give 
the same away, with or without all its rind, juice, 
pulp, and pips, anything heretofore or hereiuafter, or 
in any other deed or deeds, instruments of what 
kind or; nature soever, to the contrary in any wise not- 
withstanding,’’ Well may there be law reformers, 

SULPHUR IN Gas.—An endeavour has been made 
recently to prove that the sulphur in gas cannot be 
sensibly injurious, since the sulphurous acid in a gas- 
lighted room is said not to amount to more than one 
half-millionth part of the atmosphere filling the room. 
But just as in the parallel instance of drinking-water, 
the difference between a pure and an impure atmo- 
sphere resides in these minute differences, and one 
part of sulphuretted hydrogen in two millions of air 
would render the air intolerably vile. A proper 
estimate of the importance of traces of powerful 
poisons in the air we breathe is encouraged by 
considering how great is the quantity of air which we 
take into the lungs and bring into contact with the 
delicate lung-structure in the course of the twenty- 
four hours, And there can be little doubt that any- 
thing like one part of sulphuretted hydrogen or 
sulpturous acid in two millions of air would con- 
stitute a most serious atmospheric impurity. 

Tue Errect or Cotp on Mitx.—The effects of 
& low temperature on mills have been carefully exa- 
mined by M. Eug. Tisserand, who recently com- 
municated his observations to the Académie des 
Sciences. He found that, if cows’ milk is imme- 
diately, or soon after being drawn, placed in vessels 


at various tem) e-atures between freezing-point and 
908 F., and the initial temperature is maintained for 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours, it will be found thas 
the nearer the temperature of the milk is to freezing» 
point the more rapid is the collection of cream, the 
amount of bu‘ter is greater, and the skimmed milk, 
the butter, and the cheese are of better quality. These 
facts, he believes, may be explained by Pasteur’s 
observations on ferments and their effect on the media 
in which they live. It is probable that the refrigeras 
tion arrests the evolution of the living organisms 
which set up fermentation, and hinder the changes 
which are due to their growth. The facts stated ina~ 
dicate room for great improvement in the methods of 
storage and preservation of milk. To keep milk in 
its original quality extreme cleanliness and a low 
temperature are absolutely necessary. In the North 
of Europe, Denmark, etc,, the value of cold is already 
recognized, and in warmer climates the need for its 
assistance is greater. There is nothing impracticable 
in the suggestlon, since running streams can be used 
to aid refrigeration. Where the quality of the milk 
is of great importance, ice may be employed. 

DynaMire.—This new compound, the invention of 
Swedish chemist of the name of Nobel,is at oncea 
the most powerful and the safest explosive with which 
we are at present acquainted, It cousists of a paste 
made of certain proportions of a kind of rottenstone 
and nitro-glycerine, a very dangerous liquid explosive 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on ordinary 
glycerine. The earth renders the nitro-glycerine 
perfectly safe without interfering with its explosive 

wers, For instance, boxes of dynamite have been 
thrown from a great height without exploding, and if 
thrown onthe fire it simply burns away slowly, it is 
therefore infinitely safer to transport than gunpowder. 
The evidence given before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons by several of the 
most noted scientific men of England were unanimous 
on this point,and we believe that the Englisn 
Government intend reducing the stringency of the 
laws on the transport of dynamite, Practical men 
are unanimous in declaring that, as compared with 
gunpowder, only a fourth or fifth of the quantity af 
nitro-glycerine is necessary to produce the same- 
effect. 


MYSTERY OF THE MILL, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Fenetua reached Oberkirch without any mis- 
hap, but instead of seexing at once the shop where 
she generally bought her stuff for wearing upparel, 
she proceeded to the old cathedral and walked slowly 
past the shop of the French picture-seller, 

She kept the opposite side of tie street, but the 
door of the shop was open, and she gained a good 
view of the interior. d 

Paul Duval was not within; but a man was there 
who seemed to be in charge. Her next movement 
was toward a small stone structure adjoining the 
cathedral, or connected therewith by a covered pas- 
sage, where dwelt a priest of her acquaintance— 
Father Jerome, 

She found the priest at home, and he welcomed 
her cheerfully. 

He was an elderly man, pleasant-faced and 
rotund, and evidently not averse to at least a 
moderate indulgence in the good things of daily 
life. 

Fenella he knew to be a devoted woman, and she 
had, moreover, supplied him with many delicacies 
from her larder. 

“ T have not come to the confessional, good father,” 
she said, as the priest made a motion towards his 
closet ; ‘‘ but if you can help me in my present strait, 
I will make a fall confession when I have seen tue 
end, and perhaps before.” 

Father Jerome motioned his visitor to a seat, and 
having been that the doors were closed, he sat down 
and, with a pleasant nod, signified that he was at 
her service, 

Fenella was not bashful, and she understvod her 
host thoroughly ; and, moreover, she had confidence’ 
in him. 

“Good father,” she said, “I have come upon» 
business which I wish you to keep secret for the pre- 
sent—that is, I would not like to have my name men- 
tioned.” 

* You may trust me, my daughter.” 

“A young Frenchman has recently opened 
picture shop near by ?” 

*“*Yas—Paul Duval, by name. I have been to 
his shop. He is an artist of merit, Do you know 
him ?” 

“T have seen him, father, and I wish to know 
more of him. I am free to confess to you that he 














has made the acquaintance of Pauline, aud she seems 
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interested in him. From this you can judge why I 
am anxious.” 

“T understand, my daughter; and I can certainly 
share your solicitude. I feel a deep interest in the 
welfare of that good and beautiful girl. Ordinarily 
I should say that the young artist was a worthy man, 
and to be trusted; but I do not feel competent to 
avouch for him in the case you present. However, I 
think I can learn all about him, How long will you 
remain in town?” 

«IT can remain all day if necessary.” 

“Two or three hours will suffice. Duval is inti- 
mate at the house of the burgomaster, to whom I 
think he brought letters of introduction. I will call 
there and make inquiries. I have other business 
with the justice and can introduce this subject easily. 
You can remain here while I am gone, or, if you have 
other errands, you can be attending to them.” 

“I have plenty to do, father.” 

“Then come again in two hours, and if I am not 
here wait for me.” 

Fenella went out and purchased stuff for her kirtle, 
together with a few other articles, and at the ap- 
pointed time she was again at the priest’s house, 
Father Jerome entered very soon afterwards, with a 
smile of satis/action upon his rubicund visage. 

* Well, well. my daugiiter, I have been successfal. 
The burgomaster bas given me all the information I 
could desire. You may trust Paul Duval entirely. 
In short, he is far more worthy of trust than is the 
miller Jacob.” 

“Truly, father,’ returned Fenella, with a bright- 
ened face, “‘your words give me greatrelief, If I 
have your approval I will trust the young Frenchman, 
and confide in him,’ 

“You may do so’with an assurance that he will 
not betray any trust you may repose in him. You 
have the word of the burgomaster, and you have my 
word.” 

Fenella expressed her thanks, and having promised 
the priest that he should be informed if anything 
occurred that could interest him, she took her leave 
and reached home in season to attend to the prepara- 
tion of supper. 

Many grists came into the mill on that day, 
and the work of grinding would last well into the 
night 

**You need not sit up for us, Fenella,’”’ said Jacob, 
after he had arisen from the table and lighted his 
pipe. ‘ We shall clean the mill floor of grain before 
we shut down; and tu-morrow we will havea holi- 
doy—so you will be up betimes in the morning to 
help us off with a good breakfast.” 

The ‘housekeeper promised that they should have 
their breakfast as early as they could want it. 

During tie evening meal Caspar bad, by spells, 
watched Pauline very narrowly, and the expresion 
of his visage was, at times, of admiration, and at 
others of wrathful bitterness; but his look of admira- 
tion was by far the most hateful. 

It was a gross, sensual look, with a glare in the 
purple eyes horribly ophidian. 

Silently Pauline helped do up the evening’s work, 
and then silently sat down by a window, and looked 
out upon the stars. 

By-and-bye she was aroused by a touch. 

“A groat for your thoughts, my pensive 
one.” 

She looked up and met the kindly, sympathizing 
gaze of Fenella. 

Had she stopped to reflect, she might have re- 
muined silent; but, with the generous impulse of ber 
confiding heart, she surrendered to the loving, 
motherly look that beamed upon her, and with only 
pause sufficient to enable her to collect her thoughts 
she answered ; 

* Fenella, I was thinking of Paul Duval. While 
you were gone to town, Caspar lingered to speak 
with me. Oh, it was dreadful. I cannot live so. 


And he made such a dreadful threat. He swore, by 
@ cerrible oath, that he would kill any man who 
should dare to come between him and me,” 

“Have courage, my child,” said the housekeeper, 
soothingly. ‘* Tnis isa Christian lanid, and we can 
fiud friends if the need should come.” 

“Oh, Fenelia,”” cried the girl, with a yearning, 
beseechiu: look, “I havea true friend already— 
ove whow I fear not to trust. .If we could both 
confide iv iim.” 

® You mean Paul Daval ?” 

** Yes.”’ 

* Aud of him you were thinking ?” 

“Yes. Iwas thinking that to-morrow Jacob and 


Caspar will be away, and | was thinking if Paul 
should come to the glade, and I could bring him 
here.” 

“ Well,” responded the housekeeper, smoothing 
back the dark tresses with her hand as she spoke, 
** you shall briug him.” 

“ Fenella!” 


“IT say, you shall bring him, my child. I do not 


fear to trust Paul Duval. He shall be my friend, an? 
I will be his.’’ 

“Oh, you good, dear, darling Fenela!” cried the 
grateful happy girl, springing forward and throwing 
her arms around the woman’s neck. “ Paul will see 
Jacob and Caspar in Oberkirch, and then he will be 
sure to come to the forest. Oh, you cannot help 
trusting him when you know him.” 

“If I were not sure of his trustworthiness, 
Pauline, I should not allow you to bring him hither. 
Let us say no more now, One of them may come 
in from the mill unexpectedly. You may understand 
mo exactly as I have spoken.” 

And so saying, the housekeeper turned away. 

When Pauline retired to her bed that night she was 
happy and hopeful. 

If Oaspar had brought a cloud, the promise of 
Fenella had banished it. 

During the night the housekeeper, lying awake, 
heard a noise from that mysterious corner of the old 
house, 

She arose to a sitting posture and listened. Yes 
some one was in the hidden chamber. Having once 
ventured upon closer investigation, she was not afraid 
to venture again, 

Quickly arising and throwing a shawl over her 
shoulders, and without lighting her candle, she 
noiselessly opened her door and groped her way 
carefully to the passage which had been walled 
up. 

As she turned the last angle and approached the 
spot, she discovered, as before, a narrow ribbon of 
candlelight between the top of the wall and the 
timber of the roof, and she distinctly heard the 
clinking of metal, as though a person were handling 
gold pieces, 

In fact, the listener feit assured of two things : 
First, Jacob Murdner was in the hidden chamber’; 
and, second, he was handling money. 

Now there might have been nothing strange in 
Fenella’s estimation in the simple fact that the old 
miiler should seek a safe hiding-place for his money, 
but no such consideration could reasonably account 
for the mystery of that solidly walled-up apart- 
ment. 

She knew there must be something more impor- 
tant to Jacob than the hoarding of the earnings 
of his mill—that had led him to this strange work 
But her mind was not clear enough to evoive any 
plausible theory; and when she had heard a sound 
as of the shutting of a chést, and that other sound as 
of the moving of one stone upon another, and when 
the line of light had disappeared from the top of the 
wall, she returned to her bed deeply mystified and 
very restless. 

Not only was her curiosity uncomfortably excited, 
but she had a vague suspicion that all was not as it 
should be—that if sie could know the secret of that 
chamber, she would know somethiig of Jacob Murd- 
ner’s past life which, if he would live in peace, must 
be hidden from the world. 

And in a maze of reflection and conjecture, with 
most wonderful imaginings chasing each other 
through her brain, she fell asleep. 

Ou the following morning, after an early breakfast’ 
the miller and his son mounted their mules for Ober” 
kirch. 

Of late Jacob had visited the town much oftener 
than formerly and he drank more than had been his 
wont in other years; but he never drank’to intoxica- 
tion, as Caspar often did. 

“Shall we wait suppeg for you?’’ asked Fenella, 
after ber master had gained the saddle. 

“No, you need not wait, but you may leave the 
table for us. Ifa small grist comes, and the cus- 
tomer is inabhurry, you and Pauline can run it 
through.” 

The housekeeper promised that she would look to 
the mill work, if necessary, and witu that the miller 
and bis son set forth, 

By the middle of the forenoon the work was all 
done in the house and Pauline was thinking of the 
forest glade, when an exclamation from Fenella, who 
was at the door, cailed the maiden to her feet and 
quickened her pulses wonderfully. 

“T declare! here comes our friend.” 

Pauline looked and saw Paul Duval, with his 
sketch-book under his arm, approaching the house. 
The: young man hesitated when he saw that the old 
housekeeper, instead of the beautiful ward, was atthe 
door to receive him; but he was near enough to de- 
tect a kindly, inviting look upon the honest face, see- 
ing which, he came forward, 

**Monsieur Duval, you are welcome, though we 
were not expecting you.” 

*Good Fenella,” returned the artist, with a s-nile, 
holding her toil-worn hand as he spoke. “! will be 
frank with you. Icame because 1 knew th» coast 
was clear. I saw the miller and his son iu town this 
morning. Isaw them dismount at Schweinhardt’s 
wine-house, and heard them give orders to have 








their beasts taken care of forthe day. And, Fenella, 
I wished particularly to see you.” 

“ Again, monsieur, you are welcome.” 

And thus speaking she led him into the kitchen, 
where he met Pauline. 

Fenella looked on and witnessed! the meeting, and 
the secret of those two hearts wus a secret to her no 
more. 

And, if one might judge by the expression of her 
face, she was not displeased. 

Paul was bold and impetuous, and when he caught 
the sympathetic light of the housekeeper's expres- 
sive eyes he resolved to speak plainly, and open @ 
clear path before him. 

“ Penella,” he said, holding one of Pauline’s hands 
while he spoke, “I am going to be frank with you 
again. I love this dear girl with all my heart—my 
first and only love—and she loves mein return; and 
I mean to win her for my. wife if I can. Be sure I 
would not do this if I did not know that I could give 
her a good home and make her comfortable, and if I 
did not also firmly believe that I could bless her with 
peace and happiness. And, Fenella, 1 must say one 
thing more. If we have your sympathy, and may 
hope for your co-operation, it is well that we should 
understand each other fully. When Pauline is my 
wife, and I take her to my.own home, you shall have 
an asylum with us if you will accept it.’’ ‘ 

“In Oberkirch ?” questioned Fenella, holding back 
her emotion. 

“ No—in dear old France.” 

The blood léft’ the woman’s face, and her ‘hands 
were tightly clasped. 

Preseutly, with a long-drawn breath, she said, in 
tremulous accents : 

“I will go with you! You understand me 
now. 

And ‘with that she arose and left the room. 

‘* She is our friend,” said Paul. 

“ Yes,’ responded Pauline; “and I know she will 
be true to us,” 

“Thad hoped that I might be able to win her 
confidence and esteem, but I had not looked for it ‘to 
come thus suddenly, of her own free will and accord. 
Had you dared hope it, Pauline?” 

“Not at first, Paul; but she has been different 
since you were here before, I¢ seems as'though your 
story of her old friends, and the sight of one who 
had known them, had warmed her heart. And, I 
think, a more remarkable change has come over her 
since she returned from Oberkirch er She 
came home with a new look upon her face, and of her 
own accord she told me she was willing to trust 

ou,’’ 

A smile beamed upon Paul’s face. He mused for a 
moment, and then said; 

* FPenella was in Oberkirch yesterday ?” 

‘Yes. She was gone nearly all day.”” 

“Is she acquainted with Father Jerome, of the 
cathedral ?” 

“Yes; she and the priest are warm friends.” 
“Then I understand it, Pauline. Yesterday Father 
Jerome called upon the burgomiaster, who is my 
friend, and made very particular inquiries concerning 
my family, and concerning all my antecedents. I 
was surprised when the burgomaster told me, which 
he did last evening, for the priest knew me already 
as well as he could need to know me for any reason- 
able purpose of his own. But it is all plain now. He 
went upon the investigation for Fenella, and she was 
at work for your sake, Bless her ior her true and 
loyal heart! It tells us that she cares for you 
tenderly.” 

“ And I, too, can understand now,” said Pauline, 
looking brightly up. “I was puzzled to account for 
Fenella’s eager desire to visit the town, for I 
know she was not in need of the kirtle which she 
said she was going to buy. Ay, and [ remember her 
look on the previous day, when she knew 1 had met 
you in the forest. Yes, she went on purpose to 
discover if she might trust you.” 

“ Of course she did,’’ said the woman herse!f, who 
had entered while Pauline had been speaking ; “ and 
she discovered all she wished to know.” 

“Oh, bless you, Feuella!” cried the grateful girl, 
springing forward and flingiog her arms around the 
housekeeper’s neck, as she had done once before. 
“Then you are not offended because 1 meddled 
with the affairs of your lover?” 

** No, because it proves to me that you care for me, 
and love me,”’ 

“ Ay, my'child, in that you tell the truth.” 

Feueila kissed the beautiful girl, and then led her 
back to her seat, after which she seated herself. She 
had turved, and was upon the poiut of speaking to 
the artist, when the sound of tramping hoofs was 
heard without, avd upon’ lookitig from the window 
she saw a mul--cart on its way to tbe mill. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, with a siow of uneasiness 
“ig is best that you should not be seen by any o 








our customers, Pauliue will conduct you to a 
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retired place while I go and attend on this new- 
comer.” 

Pauline’s own chamber was farthest from the mill, 
and thither Paul was conducted, 

Down at the mill Fenella found a man with a 
heavy lowed of grain; but he was not in a hurry 
When informed that the miller and his son were 
both away he said hecould wait. So heearried his 
full bags into the mill, and had them tallied, after 
which le asked for a bowl of bread and milk. 
Feueila would have gladly beem rid of him at the 
will, but she could not refuse a request so 
reasonable, However, he was not long in making 
his siuple repast, and whem he hademptied the capa- 
cious bow! he took his leave with many thanke.. 


Paul came down from lis place off retreat), and 
when the three were again seated Fenellaenidj with 
marked interest : 

“ Monsieur, you told me that:youhadicome at 
time grt to.see mez” 

“ Yes, 1 Penella” anewered\ promptly. 
“ Loame fa the hope tint: Limight be to ask: 
you a few important ‘ 
whieh I may regulate-cnerof' the grandest.qnests’ 

i I give you solemm 


: assurence that my cause 
is just aud ®,, aud! I agit tliat you will 
gs nA ptranm-” : 

‘*T will answer, cau,, a 
[ ene 


Se spoke Feuella, with opemey 
her wouder was-re' 
was also the shadow of a 
lover had spokem very 


teli-taie eyes had told her thst 
with herself. 


pi looked. 
from the wood, by the bank of 
anill, 

When she came back she closed the outer door 
behind her, and, having drawn her chair nearer to 
the guest, she signified that she was at his service. 

“Frnella, how leng have you lived with the 
miller ?’’ was Paul’s first question. 

“ Sometiing over fifteen years—almost sixteen. I 
came in the autumn, and when late October. comes I 
@hall ave been here the full sixteen years.” 

“ Where did Jacob find you?” 

“At Oberkirch. His little boy wae ill, his wife 
was dead, and | was recommended to him by Father 
Jerome, asa nurse. Caspar was ill a long time, but 
got well atlength, I had learned'the miller’s ways, 
and had come to understand the wants of his honse- 
hold; and when he asked me to remain with him, 
offering me good pay, I was inclined to do so, I 
had had no settled home up to that time since the 
day on which | fled in terror from the Jacobin mob 
that had surrounded the Chateau de Pommoy; and, 
furthermore, I had become interested in little 
Pauline. She was but little more than three years 
old then.” 

“Do you know how long Jacob had owned this 

perty—how long he had lived here—when you 

t came ?” 

“ There was always something to me curious about 
that, monsieur, Jacob Murdner would have led me 
to believe that he liad been born and reared in this 
part of Baden—in fact, te told me as much—buat his 
boy let drop, one day,in my hearing, that they bad 
once lived in the Circle of the Lower Rhine, far to 
the north of this. The master seemed frightened 
when he heard what his son had said, and tried to 
make me thivk the lad had been calling up old 
dreaneof his illness,”’ 

“ And you never got more information from the 
musings of the boy?” 

*“ No more.” 

“Pauline was then old enough to prattle,. Did 
she jet fall nothing ?” 

* Ab, monsicur, you forget that she could have 
beeu bat an infant when sie was brought to: this 


“True, Fenella. I understand,” 

% And,” added the old housekeeper, “ she knows 
only what has been told to her by others, Shehas 
had ber suspicions, amounting to stroug convictions, 
that she had been told falsely, even as falsehood was 
told to her in herearlier childhood, Until she was 
grown to be a girl of clear understanding Jacob de- 
clared most solemnly that she was his own child, and 
then came the story of the parentage of the distaut 
relative and the coal-burner.’ 

“Did you believe that story ?” asked Paul. 

“At first,” answered Fenella, “I did not give 
much thought tothe subject; but when I was led'to 
reflect, asl was after atime, I did not believe the 
story.’ 


‘vont ti 


end" 
flected upow:Pauline’s face, where: 
snxiety,;; for lier | 


along the 
the stream, upto the | tbe 





“May I ask what led you to the more careful re™ 
flection 2” 

“Let me make one little explanation, monsieur, 
before I answer that question, I battled against sus- 
picion because Pauline suspected so much and so 
restlessly, I could see no good init. I knew that 
Jacob was her legal guardian, made go by the law, 
and that his power over ler was absolute, so her con- 
tinual worrying, as I was then able to see, could 
come to no good, For what I thought the girl’s own 
good I refused to listen to her suspicions, even after 
Lhad myself begun to suspect; for, allowing that 
her father was not a Bavarian coal-burner, that 
her mother had been no kin of Jacob’s, how was she 
to gain by asserting it? What could she prove? 
~— could ro wah her ee and unrest 

mre | earthly advantage id [ notdo- right. 


under tances ?” 
“As & viewed the matter, Fenella, yow did 
teri monsieur, I will answer your last. ques- 
tions. I wasled to the more careful reflection, by dis- 
master’s object in setting before the 


line was not his child. He liad 
planued'that:eshe should marry with his son., I them 


asked ie ‘he mgs so earnestly seek this: 


for it: 
t 


other 
Ikne 
a 


time 


encouragement of my support against her guards 
ian—he would have discovered it and then a worse 
thing would have come. I should have been sent 
— saad the girl would have been. without a 
riend.” 

**Good Fenella, I understand, and I appreciate 
your motives. You certainly did the best you could 
do. And now,” pursued the young man, after a 
pause, “did you ever hear the name of Nicolas 
Zach ?” 

The housekeeper reflected awhile, and finally 

d: 


“ The name has a familiar sound, but I cannot 
recall it.” 

“ Try,” urged Paul. 

After another season of reflection the woman's 
face brightened, 

“Icall to mind now,’ she said, “that during my 
first month of nursing the miller’s son I heard him on 
one occasion call his father by the name of ‘Old 
Nicolas.’ He scolded the boy for it, and explained to 
me that it had once been his middle name, given him 
in honour of a maternal uncle; but he despised the 
uncle, and had dropped the wame. As forthe other 
part—Zach—I have either heard it, or seen it, but I 
cannot tell when or where.” 

“You do not think you ever heard the full name 
applied to your master?” 

“No, I think I never did.” 

“Well, Feuella, I think we may take one thing for 
grauted: Pauline issurely French and cannot have had 
a Bavarian cosl-burner for aiather. That is apparent 
at the very outset. And beyond this I think it is 
established that the miller las some selfish motive 
for desiring the union between Pauline and his son. 
If. I could gain entrance to the hidden chamber [ 
might discover the secret he takes so. much paius to 
conceal—a secret in which, I am conviuced, Pauline 
is. interested. Sho has told me of the discovery 
which you and slie had made.” 

“ Ay,” cried Fouella, excitedly, ‘ and I saw the 
light above the wall, and listened to the sounds again 
last night.” 

And therenpom: she gave a detailed account of her 
nocturnal investigation, 

“You did not tell. me,’’ said Pauline, in a tone of 
mild reproach. 

“j should have told you during the day, my 
chil 

But Paul did not give them opportunity to-diseuss 
the matter f ’ 

He had arisen to his feet, with am expression of 
intense eagerness upon his face, with bis hand upon 
Fenella’s arm, he said ; 

* Jacob. Murdner must gain entrance to this hidden 
ehamber from his own sleeping-rooim ?” 

“ Yes, I'tuink so.” 

* And his room.is‘on this floor ?” 

oi Yes, it isin the rear coruer, overlooking the 


**Will you show me the way to that room, and 
let me examine ?” 

“Ab, monsieur, I fear you will find nothing, I 
have examined every nook and corner — I have 
run my knitting-needle into every cranny and crack 
—and have thumped and pounded upon every part 
of the wall; and nota thing couidI find. ‘Tue wails 
are solid | am sure.” 

**My good Fenella, you know very little of the 
mystery of secret work in masonry. I have made it 
a study. There were secret places in the old 
Chateau of Ardennes of which you never dreamed. 
In my earlier youth I explored many of those mystio 
retreats, in the concealing of which the utmost 
exertions of human genius had been employed. Will 
you lead the way to Jacob’s sleeping-room, or do 
you et to my making the search for the hidden 


* No,.no,” cried the: woman, quickly. “I want 
to find it if yom cam for I have conceived the 
that with the-gaining of that secret we may be 

able to thwart Jacob: Murdner in his designs upon 


“ Nnd I,” said Paul,“ have hopes beyond! that, 
Lead the Fenella, Let us not waste time” 
, The b per went to the oe ——. % 
careful survey’ in every: direction from w ap- 
| poset to the: house could be conveniently made, 
; i she-was at her visitor's 
service. 


i ” suid) Pal. “Have you am iron 
from = ‘tarot kee 


‘The artist described non ls kindof mbar he 





meer corner of the liouse, next the mill, and 
j the main floor, Sometimes he locked the door. 
He kept the: key mostly in the lock, and upon the 
a occasion, or taking the whim, to lock 
hi in much oftener than he locked himself out. 
But when he did lock his door upon the outside the 
key was hung in a place known to his housekeeper, 
On the present occasion the door was found’ an- 
locked, and the adventurers entered without ob 
struction. 

The miller’s private apartment, thus gained, wae 
of fair size, and longer than it was wide, the wally 
being of stone, covered by hangings of cheap, faded 
tapestry, and the floor of red tiles. 

The bed~a plain, substantial affair, with a strong 
frame of oak—stood with its head against the 
outer wall next to the mill, and its back against 
the inner wall towards the kitchen. 

Besides the bed there were two chairs, a small 
table, and an old Dutch desk, or cabinet, where the 
occupant could write and in the drawers and 
lockers of which he could keep his books and 


apers. 
Boul Daval made a sweeping survey of the pre- 
mises, and then commenced a critical examination 
of the walls, commencing at a window at the head 
of the bed, and going around by way of the outer 


wall, 

He sounded with the head of his bar upon every 
stone, but foralong time only the compact, ful 
toned sound of solid masonry was returned. When 
he reached the foot of the bed, the heavy frame was 
drawn out from the wall, and he went up behind 


it. 

At length he reached that section of wall, at the 
head of tae bed, between the corner and the window, 
next to the mill, and the second blow he struck 
here returned a new sound. 

“Ha!” be cried, excitedly, “ we have a different 
note here,”’ 

He struck again, and again—strack the white. 
washed stones from the angle to the window, hight 
and low. 

“ Do you not hear ?”’ he said, turning to his com- 
panions. “ ‘This section gives back a hollow souad, 
very different from what we have had before.” 

“ Bat,’”’ returned Fenella, dubiously, “you must 
bear in mind that a section of the mill is built 
against this spot.” 

“ A section of the mill ?” 

“Yes. If you will look from the wiadow; you 
will see.” 

Paul went to the window and looked out. Yes, 
the upper partof a wing of the mill here joined the 
wall}of of the dwelling-house, and its slope 
ing roof reached up almost to the eaves of the 
house itself. 

Oar hero ‘studied the situatiou critically, and them 
went back and ponnded upon the wall again. 

“This ‘peculiar sound,” he said, ‘is not due te 
the proximity of the miil, This wall, at this poi 
is hollow—I am sure of it. Will you bring a li 


candle? We may find something here.” 
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The light from the two small windows did not 
penetrate into the extreme corner behind the bed 
sufficiently to favour a critical inspection. but when 
Fenella had brought the candle the difficulty was 
removed. 

With one hand Paul guided his light, and with 
the other he applied the point of his knife-blade to 
the crevices and cement lines of that partition of 
wall which had given forth the suspicious sound. 

‘Paul, do you find anything ?’’ asked Pauline, 
who had been watching with breathless interest. 

“No, I find nothing here,” he answered, slowly 
and thoughtfully, 

“TI fear there is nothing to be found,” put in 
Fenella, ‘1 have examined that wall thoroughly 
and my eyes are sharp.” 

By-and-bye Paul came out and took another 
survey of the apartment. Then he took the iron 
bar and again sounded the wall, commencing where 
the masonry appeared to be solid and keeping on to 
the suspected piace. 

“This wall is hollow!’ he exclaimed, emphati- 


ly. 

But of what avail could be his assurance of a 
cavity if he could not gain entrance to it ? 

He came out again, and, after farther thought, he 
pushed the bed back into its place. He had been 
once more surveying the premises, and a new light 
bad flashed upon his face, 

‘** Fenella, do you always make this bed?’’ he 
asked. 

“ Kither I or Pauline,” she replied ; “but I generally 
attend to it myself.” 

“* Will you show me how you move the bed when 
you make it ?” 

“‘T simply pull it this way far enough so that I 
can get around upon the back side.” 

‘You pull it away from the rear wall ?” 

Yes.” 

“Do you ever pull it away from the wall at the 
head ?”’ 

** Never.” 

** Do you, Pauline ?” 

“No, I never did, certainly,” answered our 
heroine. “The most I ever move it is just to pull 
the foot out and push it back.” 

“Does Jacob Murdner ever make up the bed for 
himself ?”’ 

No.” 

“Then look!’ cried Paul Duval, with nervous 
eagerness. ‘ Here you see the mark upon the tiles 
where you have dragged the post of the bed over 
them in pulling it from the rear wall. Now look 
here at the foot. See these other marks. Do you 
observe *”’ 

Both Fenella and Pauline saw them plainly—djulj 
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tracks, but clearly defined, where the feet of the 
bed-posts had been dragged over the red tiles. 

“You can see,” pursued the artist, “ that the bed 
has been dragged down this way repeatedly, to the 
distance of at least two yards from the wall at the 
head—that part of the wall which gives us the 
hollow sound. If neither of you have done this, 
then the miller must have done it; and he must 
have done it fora purpose. He could not certainly 
have thus occupied himself for mere sport. We 
have looked behind and over the bed ; I now propose 
that we drag it away, and see what there may be 
under it!” 

Fenella had never thought of that. The hidden 
chamber was directly above this room, and the idea 
of going down through the floor to reach it had not 
entered her wildest fancy. 

But the bed was pulled away as suggested— 
pulied away until a space of more than two yards 
was left between its head and the wall—after which 
Paul went down upon his knees. 

The tiles of which the floor was composed were of 
the common burnt brick, about eight inches square, 
and laid in cement; but Paul very soon found a 
space in the pavement where there was no cement. 
Commencing at the wall a perceptible crevice 
started, and extended ira direct line outward the 
distance of six tiles; then it turned at a right 
angle, and was traced a further distance of three 
tiles ; then another right angle, and it was traced 
back to the head wall; and along the whole quad- 
rangular line our hero could sink his thin knife- 
blade to the handle. He showed to the anxious 
women what he had discovered. 

“Look,” said he, after he had pointed out the 
crevice—‘‘ here we have eighteen tiles, making a 
superficial area of about four feet long by two feet 
wide. Examine all the rest of the floor, and you 
will find every other tile firmly cemented to its neigh- 
bours. This means something. Be sure we have 
found the trap; and now for the hidden spring by 
which to open it. Ha! here we have a tile entirely 
separated from the others.’’ 

It was the centre tile of the row of three next to 
the wall, and he could run the point of his knife all 
around it. 

** And see,’”’ he continued, glowingly, “here is a 
point where a pry has been used; observe where 
the edges of this tile and its neighbours are 
abraded.” 

Fenella saw what was needed, and of her own ac- 
cord brought a stout-bladed boning-knife from the 
kitchen with which Paul easily lifted the edge of the 
tile, and removed it from its place. 

It had rested upon a. section of plank in which 
was cut a deep pocket, and in this pocket wasa 





bolt, secured'to the plank by two iron staples, withi? 
which confinement it could be moved backward and 
forward. 

This bolt was furnished with a stont head next to 
the tiling, and its outer end was shot into a socket 
in the wall. 

The explorer saw and comprehended. 

With a moderate amount of effort he drew back 
the bolt, which was large and strong, and then 
pressed upon the end of the quadrangular piece of 


ing. 

“ Eareka!’’ he cried, as the mass moved beneath 
his hand, 

That section of the floor covered by the eighteen 
particular tiles was hung in the centre of each of 
its longest sides upon trunnions, or pivots, and. the 
end next to the wall swung downward, the, other 
end, of course, being elevated, proving to be a trap- 
door of heavy plank, with the tiles, save the 
movable one, firmly cemented upon its upper sur- 


ace. 

The half of this trap farthest from the wall had 
rested upon a mass of rock, but the half nearest 
the wall had swung down into a dark cavity beneath, 
giving an opening full two feet gee 

He lowered the candle, and found the hole not 
more than three feet deep. 

Three sides of this pit were stoned up, but on 
the side towards the mill was a passage through the 
wall of the house. 

He slipped down, and beyond he found a narrow 
flight of stone steps leading upward between the 
wall of the house, which here been cut away 
considerably, and the rear wall of the projection of 
the mill. 

He came back and told the women what he had 
discovered. 

“Thad better go up first alone,”’ he said, “ andif 
Ican find the way to the hidden chamber, I will 
come and call you.” v 

“You will careful, Paul,” pleaded Pauline, 
anxiously. 

**Have no fears on my avcount, sweet love. I 
shall be very careful. I only pray that I may find 
my way through the floor of the seeret chamber as 
easily as [ have found my way through this. Wait 
for. me, and be not alarmed nor impatient.’ 

And with that, carefully shielding the flame of 
his candle with his hand, he disappeared. 

After that, Fenella slipped out intothe kitchen to 
see that all was safe outside. 

No caupedzoppars or interlopers were to be seen, 
so she hurried back to Pauline’s side, and they both 
watched and waited most anxiously. 


(To be continued.) 
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“ Miss VANDELEUR, where is your brother? I 
must see him. My errand is one that cannot. be de- 
layed. I know he is here; it is useless to deny 
him to me.’ 

Such was the greeting that met Gladys on her’re- 
turn from her enforced absence on the same loving, 
self-devoted errand which had heralded the visit of 
Cecil Dupuy, a brief fortnight ago. 

And the girl, with a pardonable superstition, fan- 
cied that some blessed charm might hover over her 
earaest efforts for Oscar’s comfort and _ safety, and 
examined the stranger with a more indulgent ques- 
tioning than would otherwise have been vouchsafed 
to.a comparative stranger in her present anxious strait. 

She fancied that she recognized the features in 
that soft, plausible-looking face, that certainly con- 
veyed more kindly graciousness in their expression 
than any more alarming omen of the purpose of the 
new comer. 

**IT do not know your errand, and noone can be 
admitted into my little dwelling who cannot give 
some reason for his visit,” she said, doubtingly. 
have never altered it since I came, it is no personal 
slight to you, believe me,” she replied, in her soft 
girl voice, “I do not wish to see anyone except on 
actual and urgent business,” she added, more collec- 
tedly and firmly. 

But the new comer only gave a significant laugh, 
silent indeed but not less signiflcant, at the poor girl’s 
brave attempt ut bravado. 

“Miss Vandeleur, I can understand your reasons 
for this evasion,” he replied; “ but, believe me, it is 
not of the slightest use. I know well, perfectly well, 
that your brother is inthe house, What ig more, 
his retreat will soon be discovered, if it is not already 
known to others, and I am come to save him, if you 
and he are wiss, from the danger he isin.” 

Gladys looked with a touching, piteous pleading at 
the stranger. 

“ Who are you? Whom do you come from?” she 
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asked, eagerly. ‘“ You cannot expect me to admit 
you without any credentials,” she went on, more 
firmly. ‘It is not the custom of ladies of birth and 
breeding,” and the poor girl tried hard to assume the 
haughtiness that terror fairly made as hopeless as it 
was useless to even try to simulate. 

The man saw it all. He did not need to question 
farther in words one who was but too transparent for 
deception. 

The very look and attitude and accent all spoke 
but too plainly for doubt. 

“You are not in any real uncertainty.as to my 
business, Miss Vandeleur,” he said, coolly. “If I 
did not come from those who had a right to send me, 
you know well I should not have any idea of what 
isthe matter with Mr. Oscar or why he isin this 
miserable hiding-place. However, to set all at rest, 
I do not mind telling you that I am sent by your fa- 
ther, Sir Lewis, with a proposition to your brother 
andI should advise you to urge him to accept it 
without any loss of time,” he went on, ina meaning 
tone. 

Gladys felt the whole current of blood rush over 
her veins at the words. 

Her father had sent. mission to his hated son! 
To what object ? For what purpose ? 

Did he relent in his causeless enmity ?—retract 
the curse that Gladys had barely succeeded in arres- 
ting on his lips? 

Gladys was young, impressionable and sanguine, 
yet even she could scarcely bring her mind to this 
apparently natural deduction. 

Her own flight was far more likely to increase and 
intensify his hatred to Oscar. 

And even the devoted sister could scarcely believe 
that Oscar had deserved a lightening of the ban by 
his past conduct since it was first hurled at his un- 
happy head, 

“Can you not give me some idea of the nature of 
the proposal ?” she asked. “I am sure Oscar will 
refer it tome. Why not let me know first, if only 
to break it to him, and, if I can, use all my influence 
on its side ?” 

The man only smiled significantly. 

“ He must do as he likes, I have no commission no 
alternative, Miss Vandeleur,” he said, firmly. “You 
ought to kuow your father enough for that, he is not 
a man to waver and change. He has sent me to Mr. 
Oscar, for some reason he knows best, with these 
overtures, but it must yes or no, so far as my errand 
is concerned,” 





Gladys knew this full well. 

She had not lived for nearly twenty years of her 
life under the iron rule of her stern father without 
acquiring a tolerable insight into his character. 

And one of its greatest features was the Mede and 
Persian style in which all his mandates were issued 
and observed. 

What should she do in this strait ? 

It was useless to deny the presence of the brother 
whose retreat was evidently so perfectly known to the 
greatest enemy he possessed. 

Better to grant the coveted interview, and then he 
might be quietly removed, if necessary, to some yet 
more recluse and intricate concealment. 

“If you will come in, I will prepare my brother 
fer your visit. He has been so fearfully ill that any 
excitement shakes his nerves terribly,” she added, 
apologetically, as she left the stranger in the tiny 
passage and went into the room where the thin closed 
door formed a very imperfect security for the privacy 
of their conversation. 

There was a low murmuring of voices that had 
6 vidently some trepidation in their earnest words of 

remonstrance and of soothing, and then,after a space, 
the door was once more opened and Gladys ap- 
peared. 

‘Please to come in; my. brother will see you,” 
she said, moving herself to the apartment and draw- 
ing her chair close to Oscar’s side, as if to give and 
receive protection, 

Even the stranger felt that there was something 
touching ly interesting in the weak thus aiding and 
supporting the strong by the sheer force of love and 
sympathy. 

He bowed with some degree of respect to the son 
of his employer, 

Oscar simply replied by a slight inclination of hia 
head and poiuted to a seat as distant as the size of 
the room would allow for the new-comer to asume, 

“ You have something to say to me, sir—will you 
tell me what it is?’’ said Oscar, abruptly. 

“It is not quite so quickly told, Mr. Oscar, and 
you might not wish Miss Vandeleur to be here while 
1 allude to the past, as [ shall be compelled to do.’”’ 

** Go on, sir; 1 do not object to my sister hearing 
and knowing all the calumnies that are assefted 
against me,” returned Oscar, firmly. 

“It is to be hoped that they are calumnies, my 
good young gir,” said the man, with calm derision. 
** But you make my duty more easy in some respects,” 
he went on, as if really relieved by the permission 
to unburden his mind without reserve. ‘* Now then, 
sir, we will come to the poiut at onc,” he continued, 
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“TI fear you cannot at all deny that you are entirely 
at the mercy of an unscruplous creditor, and, what is 
more, that the claim is one attended by more disgrace 
and danger than an ordinary debt.” 

Oscar’s calm varied, perhaps according to his senga- 
tions, as the stranger spoke. 

“T neither confess nor deny the charge,” he said. 
“Go on, sir; suppose that you were correct, what 
then? Ican decide for myself what I wish to, do 
without the help of a father who has never doneany- 
thing but drive me to despair and ruin since my 
birth.” 

“Sir Lewis has desired me tomake yoman offer 
that will relieve you from all these difficulties, Mir, 
Oscar,’ said the man, firmly. “ Will you listen and 
consider it without passion or distrust, Mr, Oscar? 
It will not be repeated, nor wilbit mages! cacrraneny* (gay 
altered, so it is weil worth: the 
ask,” 

“Go on ; I will listen,’ said/Oscar; aud’ his young 
sister stole ber hand in bisand pressed yetnearer to 
him, as if to protect amd soothe him indie hour of 
irritatiow and extreme need, 

“Well, Mr. Oscar; Sic Lewis: line: empowered! me 
to tell you that he will pay: off all” Lee po — 
including that most serious: aud 
which yoware new: iv poy amg 
iereg hoes ice hey 
dering the 
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asked, bitterly, 

“The condition im very simple, Mr: Oscar. 
perhaps nov so veryrpalateable as you might 
anewered tie mam. “It is simply ont an 


give up your olaime. to. the inheritance 
tare cooled foun aod break the goal wit | 


fixed it om you, as itwppprers at 

Oscar's: very throas, see 
choking sensation of rage and surprise 
him. He literally could mot‘Gnd. words formtime to 
reply to the dariug stranger. 

* Are you in earnest, or is this a hideous jest, sir?” 
be asked, hoarsely, 

‘It is a faithful delivery of my commission,” was 
the firm reply. 

“ Then, sir, you may thank the laws of decency 
and hospitality that protect you, or you might 

rhaps rue the day that brought you here,” was the 
agen avewer. “It is monstrous—insulting— 
infamous!” be went on, rising abruptly from his seat 
and pacing the room with hurried strides, while 
Giadys watched him anxiously, though she dared not 
yet interfere, lest she should but increase the agita- 
tien by which he was so terribly sira ken at this final 

t of passion. 

“You bad better compose yourself to think more 
calmly instead of giving way to this needless rage, 
Mr. Oscar,” said the man, coolly. “ You: would do 
well to consider the position in which you are placed | 
and see what can be done except to accept this boon. 
Are you prepared to go back to the bondage from 
which you only escaped as by @ strange miracle, or 
are you willing to encounter the penalty of your 
deeds ?”’ the man continued, in a voice that gathered 
force and almost au indignant contempt as he went 
on, 

Oscar sank ou his old seat, physical weakness 
taking the actual choice from him as to his position, 
whatever might be the agony of his perturbed miud 
in this struggle. 

“ Ab, I see, you will think better of it—you will at 
last consent to the easy way of relieving yourself 
{rom all these troubles and risks.” observed the 
stranger, coolly. ‘“‘ And Miss Vandeleur will surely 
help me in accomplishing what will certainly be such 
a relief to her as well as yourself, She has certaiuly 
fer full share in assisting you in your present 
Straits,” he went on, significantly. 

Oscar raised his Lead, which bad Grooped helplessly 
on his breast, at the words, 

“Gladys, what do you say? Is it your wish that 


return for this: gemerealigy Sopond anp-pocallcl tt iael thelienss; 


But the man only laughed at the burning colou™ 
and indignant tone of the young girl. 

“Miss Vandeleur scarcely knows yet,’’ he said, 
“all the state of your affairs, or she would not talk 
thus. I suspect she is unacquainted with the worst 
urgent feature of the case, or she would scarcely be 
so determined and reckless in her advise.” 

Gladye turned to Oscar with an appealing look. 
“Dearest brother, try to think calmly, if it be 
i to prefer such a humiliating resource 

to E teattien tee danger that this persons threatens,” 
she asked, fitmly,. “I am. ready to bear all with 
you, only if’ it is honourable. I know my brother 
will not: degrade himself or me needlessly.” 

The words 
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with a bulky blue envelope that was decidedly 
ominous in its aspect to any one whose affairs were 
at all susceptible likely to produce ala rm, 

Theearl hastily pushed it aside, and went on to 
examine the rest of the parcels and newspapers in the 
bag. 

‘* None from Cecil; but one for you, my love, and I 
think I can guess from whom, Edith,’’ he said 
holding a letter, sealed with gorgeous armorial bear- 
ings, “Ah, myolild, if you will but give me the 
blessing of knowing:that you are safe from adversity 
and change, it will domore than anything—than any 
butions thing to restore my health and peace.’’ 

Lady Edith took the letter with a sigh. 

Nowmaiden’s bloom mantled her cheek, even while 

nding the contents of that missive. 


Sheeknew thatdt: was one to:put her to the test ; to 
decnand' thom, hesrthieedosiehoer that had been long and 
awaitedibythenobleioreign suitor for her 


t Free 
father to an old age 
de cxaanpeellldiooman 1 atte com any sacrifice 
on her part, could avoid it? 
And sacrifice of what? she asked herself, Of 
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, @ relative whe waswell nigh lost to. her, who had 
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Tau: sorry, young\siz; very sorry,” he said: 
‘is « bad! business at the best, Paar Prag -enettos 


However, it is nothing to do with me. I 
wash my hands of it,’’ hecontinued. “I shail merely 
report that you decline the offer, without adding the 
pretty things you said into the bargain. Good 
morning, Miss Vandeleur,” 

And he was. about.to close the door but Gladys 
sprang after him. 

‘ Will you not tell me how you discovered us? It 
is so unhappy to feel watched and pnrsued in the 
dark,”’ she said, piteously. 

The man paused au instant, as if uncertain what to 
reply, bat it was difficult to resist her sweet, cager, 
pleading look, aud he said, abraptly : 

** Don’t give your address again in public, that’s 
all,”’ he said, signifloantly. 

And, without another word{or even look, he 
turned from ber aod passed through the door ere she 
had time to even thauk him for the vague hints he 
ve. 

She-could see it all now. 

Her address had been overheard and her steps 
dogged in the trausit to the lace manufactory, Poor 
girl! it was terrible life to lead, wit such vague 
and. shadowy hopes as its termination, Bat still 
she kept her coustancy to the last, and her faith in 
the kiusmen whom she dared not call lover yet 
trusted as few lovers dare. 

Days went ou, and as each morning dawned Gladys 
hoped for Cecil’s appearayce and dreaded the advent 
of some far different guest at their little dweiling, 
But Cecil came not, and, jor « time at least, there 
was a respite from actual vertainty, though it was, 
as Gladys fall well believed, a lull before the storm 
—a respite before the renewal of the fortune that 
boded rather evil than good. 





CHAPTER XLLYV. 
“Epiru, my love, lam not by any means well, 
I shail not come downstairs till dinner-time. I think 
a few hours’ rest will do me good,” said Lord Delmore 
as his daughter appeared in his room, the post-bag 





ftshould beso? Are you weary of your devotion to 
your miserable brother ?—aud wiat is to be your fate 
if T'were to make such a sacrifice, my poor girl?” he 
added, in a voice of indescribable sadness. 

Gladys looked at him with a look of such brave 
and animating brightness as might have given life to 
a knight of old in the very heat of a combat a 
Voutrance, 

“Oscar, be true to yourself and’ to her,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Heaven can deliver you even now, 
and, if not, would you feel any peace or happiness in 
such a disgrace ‘iul result? It 3s impossible—utterly 
impossible that Sir Lewis can intend such degrada- 
tion to his own name and race. Be brave and true, 


It is so impossible that such wickedness can be per- 
mitted in this world,” she went on, loftily. 





io hand and a somewhat anxious look on her face. 
In truth the ear! had appeared so feeble and dis- 
quieted of late that Lady Edita had been unusually 
alive to any symptoms waich might indicate declining 
strength, 

And on the present occasion, when he had sent: 
down an excuse for'non-appearance at breakfast, she 
had hastened to ascertain for herself the real state of 
his health, so soon as she had an excuse for the skil- 
fully veiled anxiety. 

**I wish Cecil would come home, papa,” she re- 
plied, thoughtiully. “ Perhaps there isa letter from 
him this morning.” 

Lord Delmore languidly applied the key to the 
lock vf the bag, and began to examine its contents. 





There were but few letters, and among them on’ 






















It-was ftom Prince Claud, sud couched in & manly, 


“decisive tone, 
‘Believe you had better have listened to your father’s 





| have broken through the ordinary rules that 
are common even in your English air, and are abso- 
lute and rigorous law in our own,” hesaid, “I have 
waited and longed to win your favour and love, 
rather thac from mere duty or submission to your 
father, 

‘* Bat itis now incumbeut on me to act for the sake 
of my family and my position in the world, Noblesse 
oblige, Edith. And I believe that you will feel the 
bond even'as| myself. Lf you can love me—if you 
jcan become my wife, with free and frank affection 
jand willingness, it will be to me such a happiness as 
those in my position do indeed rarely know. But 
if you can calmly and truthfully say that you 
accept me with willingness and esteem, I would trust 
you to the death. 

** Edith, this is all I'can say. I would not havean 
unwilling nor aa unhappy bride, and the more truly 
a entirely I loved the more unhappy I should 


“Think calmly, decide nobly, aud tell. metraly 
what you have resobved, 

“A word will suffice, If you say * No,’ you shalk 
have no more importunities from me—if * Yes,’ then. 
I ask nothing, desire to know notuing save that 
are coutent to be my wife. CLAUDE. 

Lady Edith perused this letter with flowing tears, 
that well nigh obscured tke words it contained, 

There was such nobleness and truth, such manly 
affection in every line that it moved her in contend. 
ingeways. 

‘She could respect and honour and do her duty to 
such # man, 

And yet, om the other hand, it seemed to her'‘an ad- 
ditional crime to give him a cold and interested 
service in exchange for the love and the trust he 
lavished upon her. 

Edith Dupuy was too high-minded a.creature to 
seek refuge im a merely selfish and heartless: 
obedience to a husband, yet her father’s claims, her: 
‘father’s peace were but too precious 0. her to risia 
their destruction from a mere. caprice—a vain aud 
needless sentiment. 

The girl was still pausing, sadly and doubtfally,, 
over that true-hearted and touching a peal, in sad and. 
most honest, perplexity as to her decision, when a 
tremulous tap was heard at her door, 

“ Lady Edith, my dear, please come at onge, I do 
not think my lord is 60 very weil,” said the familiar 
voice of the oid housekeeper, who had reigned at the 
castle since Edith’s childhood. 

The girl sprang from her seat asif galvanized 
and started to the door, which she unlocked and 
threw open ere the words had well been compre- 
hended iu her brain. 

Townsend was there,jwith a face that at once spoke 
volumes of love and alarm. 

“What is it? Is my father worse ?” ejaculated’ 
the girl, 
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“I think he is a little faint—that is all, my dear 
young lady ; only I believe you will know better than 
any of us what to do,” said the woman, in a con- 
strained tone, 

Without farther reply ordelay, Lady Edith was 
flying to her father’s room, when she suddenly re- 
membered that she had left Prince Claud’s lester on 
her table, and hastily returned to secure it. from 'pry- 
ing eyes, 

The brief delay recalled to her mind the faithful 
old nurse she had so lovingly cherished, from. her 
childhood, and her account of Lady Vandeleur’s joy- 
less bridal and early death, 

Was the fate of her father's first love to be re- 
acted in her case? 

Would she be compelled to. wed one while her 
heart was given to another ? 

Edith’s very heart silenced as she once more turned 
her flying steps to her father's room, for am instinct 
told her that the attack reported by Mra; Townsend 
would in all likelihood tend to heracceptance of such 
a destiny. 

She could not see her father die of a broken heart 
while she could have averted and soothed the mental 
sickness. 

“ Oscar—Osear, forgive,’’ she murmured to her- 
eelf, “ for I am sorely straitened to break my troth- 
plight and conquer, if I can, my love.” 

Another moment and she was standing by the 
couch where the earl Iay with closed eyes and ashen 
face, his limbs all motionless, and his hands.ice-cold 
and dead to sense and feeling. 

“ What is it?, Is he dead?” asked the girl, in a 
dfeamlike and abstracted manner, that had: more 
touching pathos in it than the, wildest exhibition of 


““No—no, Heaven forbid, my dear lady!. he has 
fainted, that is al),’’ said Townsend, fearfully, “1 do 
aot think be has been well at.all, Bdith, and it 
is just come toa crisis, and. he'll be better than ever 

lung, perbaps.” 

Lady Edith scarcely heeded ‘the words. 

She: was busiiy in loosening the eari’s 
secktie and cating his brow and hands. 

“ Has the doctor been sent for?” she asked, as she 
went on with the restorative measures. 

Yes, my lady, I thought it could not'be wrong: 
T hope he will be here before long,’’ returned Town- 
send, humbly. 

Edith made no-reply. 

She only could take in this much—that her father 
was prostrated by some sudden trouble, 

She never doubted that such was tue cause of this 
attack. 

There was an instinct in her mind that left not 
even the miserable consolation of imagining there 
were but physical causes for the entire and dangerous 
@iness of the Lord Deijmore. 

It was a double sense of the present and future, 
terrible to the lonely aud uuhappy daugiter. 

Even medical skill and strength of constitution 
could do but seaut good where, when their task was 
accomplished, still another aud deeper evil lay at the 
very roots. 

“ But that way:madness lay.” 

She must devote: herself to prevent consequences 
and leave the rest to the Almighty power that could 
bring good out of evil and remove the most heavy 
and threatening of the serrows: that. oppress. its 
creatures. 

It seemed an age before the doctor arrived, for the 
offorts and remedies within their reach were so in- 
adequate to the ovcasion that they only’availed to 
restore the sufferer to some degree of consciousness 
without his full facalties being recalled to their 
exercixe, 

He turned his eyes on his daughter with only such 
partial recognition that it well-nigh broke her heart 
to meet such a look from eyes which had never 
before rested on her without proud and tender 
fondness, and her instincts would have taken her 
from such a sickening sight had not tne necessities 
of the case chained her, as it were, to the torturing 
tack. 

At length it came to an end, 

Dr. Hiils arrived as speedily as could have been 
oe to ordinary calculation sod was ia auother 

nstaut bending over his patieut with keen aud care. 
fal examiuation. 

It was some little space ere he gave his verdict in 
teply to the daughter’s mute a 

“ He is living, Lady Edith,’ as you can perceive, 
Consciousness will gradually return. to. his. whole 
faculties,” he said, firmly, “ but you must be prepared 
for his becomiug a constant and hopeless invalid for 
the remainder of his days.” 

Edith’s lips quivered, but. she bravely restrained 
her agitation at the vews. 

** What is it, has he had a fit ?”’ she asked, in a low, 
euppressed tone. 

“No, not: that,” he said, cautiously,” not that. It is 





rather a weakness of the heart, that threatens his life 
or may allow iim to live yet some years,” 

Lady Edith’s eyes read his face with anxious 
thongiit. 

‘Do. you mean he can live?’’ she asked, “ and by 
what treatment ? What is to be done with. him?” 

* He will gradually rally from this attack, there is 
little doubt or fear of that,”’ said the doctor, drawing 
the girl away from the couch, “and theaail will 
depend on the calm and ease of hismind. He must 
not have avy agitation, any contradiction or cause for 
anxiety. Let him be fully at rest in mind and 
body and you may keep him with you for loug years 

et.’ . 

The doctor then began to apply himself to the 
remedies that had as yet been antried for the restora. 
tion of the patient, and after some’ brief interval 
brought him sufficiently to himself t6 be placed ia 
bed, and then, administering’ a composing draught, he 
left him to the care of the housekeeper while Lady 
Bdith accompanied him from the room, 

“Shall I send for my brother?’’ she inquired, as 
they entered the library. ‘Is there any danger, of 
another attack ?” 

“It is impossible absolutely to prononnce on that 
contingency, Lady Edith,” replied the physician. 
“Still, with care, I do not think it likely thavit. will 
take place so immediately as this first seizure. So, if 
Lord Dupuy is in any way detained by. any urgeat 
business, I should not.gay it is absolutely needfal: to 
return at all hazards, If he cau come with comiort, 
and will be careful.o keep bis father in perfect quiet 
and in cheerful spirita, his presence wil!, of course, 
be extremely desirable, Now I must wish you good- 
day, as I have several patients waiting for me. I 
will be here early-in the moruing, aad’ if any change 
take place you must summon me at once.”’ 

He made- bis: bow and was gong leaving Lady 
Edith to consider as she best cuuld her prospects:and 
her position, 

No alarm, no uneasiness, 10 contradictioun—such 
we 6 the orders of the physician, as the only chance 
of prolonged life. 

ow were they to be obeyed P 

Must she indeed give up all hesitation and accept 
freely and gratefully the proposal of* the Prince 
Olaud-? 

Mast she summon her brother to rehearse the same 
miserable drama ? 

Were they both to be the victims of this obdurate 
and cruel fate, to give up all thoughts of love and of 
domestic joys, in order.to minister to pride and to 
cure the evils occasioned by the vain and thoughtless 
extravagance of others, long since in their. grave, 
beyond reach of fear or reproach ? 

It was hard to bear, when it rested on not only her 
own devoted head but on that of the noble-hearted 
Ceeil, so worthy of .a better fate than a cold, joyless 
bridal, 

Prince Claud was at least generous. and loving and 
true, bat Wenna Vanieleur, what of her? 

Wonld she make Cecil’s fine, high nature happy 
as it was capable of being? or would sie only trinmplt 
and tyrannize over the prize she had won rather by 
terror than by love? 

Lady Edith’s warm, generous and womanly soul 
revolted from the idea which Wenna’s whole charac: 
ter had sugyested. 

Her sorrow was rather for her brother than for 
herself. 

She could at least trust Oland de Loriano as an 
honourable and loving man, who would, in the least, 
make her life calm and content, so far as his positivn 
and character would permit. If she had not loyed 
before, she might have been as content and even 
enviable as the wife of one so distinguished and so 
true. 

But was a hopeless and perhaps imprudent 
affection to stand in the way of her father’s life, and 
health and her brotuer’s safety as the future Earl 
Delmure ? 

Edith did not even hesitate at the reflection. All 
was changed since she had read the letter which was 
still before her eyes. 

There was no roomfor doubt now The sacrifice 
must be made, and ere she would ailow herself time 
to waver and change she seized a pen aud dashed of 
a few hurried lines in reply to the prince's: ap- 


“ I will not trifle with nor deceive you,” she wrote; 
“TI cannot say that I love, but, at least, I do honour 
and esteem you sufficiently to do my duty as-your 
wife, If you can be content with this, I am ready to 
fulfil my promise when it will be possible. But my 
father is ill, and till his health is restored I can say 
no more, My brother will be with us ere long and 
to him I refer you for any other details or arrange- 
ments.. I can trost him andI can and do trust you, 
for all that will affect my honour and happiness, now 
and in future, Epiru Dupuy.” 

Yes, the die was cast, she had given her word, a 








word that would not be broken whatever might be- 
tide. 

Edith would not have forfeited her troth plight, 
even if Oscar Vandelear were ready and able tociaim 
her as his own. And the very consciousness of the 
irrevocabie step she had taken thrilled through every 
nerve and sileuced her spirit even in the first moment 
of self-sacrifice. 

But the vision of the pale figure of her prostrate 
father and the words of Dr. Green came up in fresh 
fresh vividness before her, and she directed and sealed 
the missive without even venturing another glance 
at its contents. 

A brief summons to Cecil was next penned, and 
then she repaired to her father’s sick room, as if for 
refuge and support in the orisis which was pressing 
upon her, 

“ Lady Edith, my dear, here. is a paper, a letter, or 
somethiag that I found in my lord’s hands when I 
weut into his room,” said the housekeeper, beckoning 
her mistressintoan adjoining-room. ‘ | thought I had 
better take cure of it, as w it das if it 
had something todo with his sudden illness, poor, 
dear gentieman!”’ 

Edith took. the paper, and, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion as to the propriety of the step, opened the doca- 
ment, which sne at once recognized as the biue-look- 
ing packet that had arrived.in that morning's fated 





oe 

ott might. need: instant attention; she reselved on 
perusing it at amy cost rather tham subject her 
iatber to the cousequences ‘it pretty certainly threat- 
ened to bring such a fearful shock to his system. 

Is was certainly too. complesely legal a document 
for her fully to comprehend its: meaning, but she 
understood at least the beginning and the end of 
the lengthy notice, 

She perceived that there was. warning of instant 
aod peremptory proceedings unless. some amount 
that «ppeared to her to be well nigh fabulous in its 
formidable extent was forthwith paid. She imagined 
all the horrors. twat this would entail. 

She pictured to herself expulsion from the home of 
their eucestors, the sale-of all they had loved and 
prized from early childhood as arelic of the past, 
and the unhappy futarerof her brother, 4 pauper 
noble, a shadow of the greatness and the honour that 
had attached to the earldom of Delmore for many a 
generation, 

Such e catastrophe mast be: averted at any price, 
aud once more the old pride of race miugled with 
the womenly devotion of her nature, aud she hastily 
crushed up tue. outinous letter in ber hand, and her 
lips moved visibly, though the words they formed 
were in sound inaudible. 

“It must be saved, and it shall; it isasacred duty, 
‘Noblesse oblige ’—all save honour and truth must be 
sacrificed to avert this sudden blow: My poor, poor 
father, what you must have: suffered, but it shall not 
be iu vain.” 

And, with a low-voiced but earnest direction to the 
k ki the letter sbe had written 


tak 





with every possivie ‘speed, she took her place by the 
sick couch of the earl, who was now breathing 
quietly in a:calm and reiresting slumber, 


Cecil Dapuy had just returned from a somewhat 
risky and fruitless errand, 

He had visited the house where Oscar Vandeleur 
had met his unhappy fate, with the full purpose of 
ascertaining from Joseph Bradley himself the extent 
of the unfortunate tutor’s bondage aud the liabilities 
he bad incurred, 

But the gentleman was not at home, and he could 
not obtain) auy information or assistance as to the 
probable ‘time of his retarn and the probability of 
gaining an interview with him. 

‘* My master is. very much from hove, sir,’’ was 
the reply, “and he seldom sees any strangers except 
by positive appoiutment.” 

Sv Ceecii leit his card, with a notice that he should 
call again iu a day or two, and took his»way from the 
house with a slow and disappvinted air, doubtful 
what step to take next and how to serve Oscar Van~ 
deleur without at the same woment acknowledging 
his exisseuve aud giviug a hint of his where- 
abouts. 

He «was paciny along the terrace and adjoiniug gar- 
dens with dowovast eyes and dilatory gait when a 
hand was laid on ‘hiaarm anda girlish voice whis- 
pored rather than spvke in his ear’; 

“Forgive me, but lam sare I know you, Lord 
Dupuy. [ave seem your likeness iu Oscar's port. 
folio. Is it not so?” 

He looked rotind and met the shy, half-veiled, but 
pretty features of a young and fashionably dressed 
girl, whom he instinctively guessed to be the hulf- 
wedded bride of Oscar Vandeleur, 

“Yes, I am Cecil Dupuy, and [ guess that you are 
Mr, Bradley’s daughter,” be returned, scarcely 
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knowing by what name to call the singularly situated 

irl. 
. “Yes, yes, lam Oscar’s wife—yes, his wife !” she 
added, almost fiercely, ‘‘and I want to know where 
he is; I want to go to him, and papa could not help 
it then. Hecould not punish him, could he? Will 
you help me—will you tell me where to find him and 
whether he is well ?”’ 

Cecil did not reply at the moment. 

There was something in the girlish simplicity, the 
tearful eyes, the quivering, passionate lips that 
touched him even from Joseph Bradley’s daughter 
and the en‘orced wife of Oscar Vandeleur. 

“Do not hesitate, do not refuse nie,’’ she went on, 
“‘T know papa has something terrible in store for 
him and I cannot persuade him to forgive him nor 
tell me about him, Oh, Lord Dupuy, can you not 
pity me, for I do indeed love him dearly? Do help 
me |”’ 





“I do pity, I do feel for you,” he said ; “ but I must 
not, I dare not, comply with what you wish, unless 
by Mr. Vandeleur’s consent. If he will allow me to 
give you the irformation—which I only obtained by 
accident—then I will at once do my best to convey 
it to you and assist you in your generous | a 
But I can promise no more than that, and I would 
entreat you to leave me at once, or you will rain the 
cause you wish to farther if you are observed,’’ he 
added, earnestly. 

** And you do promise ? you will not deceive me?” 
she said, lingering still at his side. 

**On my honour, I will not. I will do my very 
utmost, and if you do not hear from me you may be 
certain it is impossible,’ he replied, quickly, lifting 
his bat and taking @ rapid departure, as if he had 
only been making, some casual inquiry, as a precau- 
tion against any possible observation of the meeting. 

He entered a hansom and was driven rapidly to 
his hotel, his mind revolving thoughtfully the best 
mode of serving the unfortunate Oscar and fulfilling 
his promise to his whilom bride; but the first glance 
at his table banished all such thoughts. 

There was a telegram before his eyes that boded 
evil in his apprehensive spirit, and the contents con- 
firmed the new alarm he felt. 

* Your father is il], Come at once!l’’ 


(To be continued.) 





EXILED FROM HOME. 


————__>—_—_—__ 
CHAPTER XXIIL 


Aw evil look come into young Orkney’s face at 
Gwen’s que'y. 

He had no intention of relinquishing his prey. 

Fitmly and even spitefully came his reply : 

**Once more, I won’t!”’ 

Gwen’t keen eyes had espied a policeman in the 
distance. She walked on quietly, the villain at her 
side believing that she had given up the contest; 
but when the girl drew near enough to the officer of 
the law, she halted, saying, in her clear, low voice, 
which was quite calm : 

“Will you protect me, sir? This man has in- 
sulted me and threatens to follow me to my home,” 

The officer regarded the pair narrowly. Gwen was 
a lady—that fact was apparentata glance. But 
the bailiff’s son was as manifestly her social in- 
ferior. His flushed, coarse face and somewhat flashy 
attire proclaimed him as belonging to another order 
of beings. 

“* Look here, young man,” said the policeman, 
“this won’t do, molesting of young ladies in the 
public street. Pass on, miss. I'll see to this per- 
son.” ; 

Young Orkney protested that he knew the young 
lady, that he was her lover, and that they had 
quarrelled, 

It required the expenditure of a sovereign, 
delivered to the officer in the most secret manner, 
to induce that guardian of the law to accept his 
statement and release his grip upon hisarm. And 
when he did so Gwen had disappeared. 

el ran up the street. ‘There was no trace 

e 


r. 

She had completely vanished. 

In truth, she had turned the nearest corner, had 
signalled an empty passing cab, and was on her 
way to Northumberland Terrace more than a mile 
distant, 

He had found her only to lose her. 

“Tl haunt the vicinity of the place where I met 
her this morning,” he resolved, ‘‘I’ll search high 
and low for her. And 1’ll make her pay for her 


Gwen reached home, dismissed the cab, and hur- 
ried into the presence of her friends. She hastened 
to tell them of her adventure, 

“T shall not dare to go to that neighbourhood 
again to give lessons !’’ she exclaimed. “I am afraid 
of that man. He is terrible !” 


Mrs. Myner nighed. 

“You ought to have a permanent situation, Miss 
Gwen,” said Mr. Myner. “It would be safer and 
better. We will begin to search the newspapers 
again for advertisements. Something may present 
itself in that way.” 

“And in the meantime she must give up this 
pupil,” said Mrs. Myner,. “ ‘The man will haunt 
that neighbourhood, believing her to belong there. 
If we find no advertisement that promises well, 
we will advertize after a few days for you, dear.” 

The next morning, after breakfast, as the three sat 
in the little parlour studying the advertisments, 
Mr. Myner exclaimed : 

‘“‘ Here’s the very situation for you, Miss Gwen, 
if we can secureit. Hear this.’’ 

Mrs. Myner interrupted with a little ory. 

“« Why here’s an advertisement for Miss Gwen- 
fone Winter. What can it mean? Hear 
this !’’ 

Mrs. Myner hastened to read to her husband and 
bee. geash in a quick, excited voice, the following 
notice : 

“ Information wanted of Miss Gwendoline Winter, 
who left Yorkshire recently for London. If Miss 
Winter will communicate with T, T., No. 87, Blank 
Street, Soho Square, she will learn something 
greatly to her advantage. 

Mrs. Myner dropped the newspaper into her lap 
and looked inquiringly at her companions. 

“What do yon suppose that means ?”’ she de- 
manded. ‘** Information wanted ’*—by whom ?”’ 

* By some one, evidently, who could uot obtain 
it in Yorkshire,” said Mr. Myner. “‘ By some one 
whom the Quillets distrusted and refused to an- 
swer.”’ 

“I had a fancy,” said the curate’s wife, disap- 
pointedly, “ that this advertisement might be from 
some person who knows the secret of Gwen’s 
parentage.”’ 

“If that were so,” said Mr. Myner, “ why have 
they never tried to find her before? If they know 
that she has quitted Yorkshire for London; they 
must have been aware that she has lived in York- 
— Why have they not come forward be- 
‘ore P” 

“They must have obtained that information from 
Penistone or Lonemoor,” said Gwen. “If that 

erson who advertizes is honest and means.me no 
arm, the Quillets would have given my address. 
They would gladly be relieved of jall responsibility 
in regard to me, could they find some one to take 


** Miss Gwen is right,” said Mr. Myner. 

**1 think the notice was written by Mr. Claxton 
Orkney,” said Gwen. “This advertisement is a 
clever little trap to catch me.” 

Mr. Myner concurred in this opinion. 

“ | hoped it might have some bearing upon that 
secret which seems so impenetrable,” said Mrs, 
Myner, sighing. ‘‘ Some one must hold the clue to 
that secret. Some one knows what we would give 
so much know.” 

“ But which we may be the happier for not know- 
ing,’ said Mr. Myner, gravely, ‘If any person 
exists who knows the secret, heis not likely to be- 
tray it, now after keeping it seventeen years. I 
think, my dear,and Miss Gwen, that in reference to 
that secret we may apply an old adage—‘ Let sleeps 
ing dogs lie!’ Your mother, Miss Gwen, has lain 
for seventeen years in adishonoured grave. Had 
any one lived who could have lifted that cloud from 
off her name I believe he would have done it! Had 
any one lived who hadwan interest in her child I 
believe he would have shown it.’’ 

**You are right, Thomas,’’ said Mrs. Myner, “‘ and 
IT agree with Gwen that the advertisement must 
have come from Mr. Orkney. ‘The Quillets refused 
him Gwen's address, and he used this means to find 
it. He may have put in the notice since he met her 
and she escaped from him yesterday.”’ 

“It was probably sent into the newspaper office 
the day before,” said Mr. Myner. Like you, Iam 
persuaded that T. T. represents Mr. Claxton Ork- 
ney, my dear. It will be best not to reply to the 
advertisement.” 

“T shall not answer it,’’ said Gwen. “T shall 
remain safely hidden under my‘new name of Miss 
Myner, and leave him to continue the scarch at his 
leisure.”’ 

And so the advertisement, by means of which the 
wily Maltese valet of Lord Darkwood hoped to dis- 
cover Gwen, was tossed aside, and Mr. Tomaso 
Tecino, the brother of Pietro, waited and watched 
in vain in his home at ‘‘ No. 37, Biank Street, Soho 
Square,” like a spider in its web, for the coming of 
the young lady who was expected to make his 


brother’e fortune. 

“Now,” said Mr. Myner, taking up his newspaper 
again, “ we will read the advertisement which at- 
tracted my attention. It seems an appeal directiy 
to Mise Gwen. Listen,’’ 

He read as follows: 








not over twenty years of age, refined, thoroughly 
well bred, and versed in all the modern accomplish- 
ments, with a thorough knowledge of the English 
branches and of music. To one capable of instract- 
ing a young lady of fifteen, whose education has 
been neglected, and who is impatient of all re- 
straint, a liberal salary will be paid, and a good 
home offered: Apply to Mr. Sutton, ete.’’ 

This was the advertisement of Lord Darkwood. A 
singular fatality it was that had brought it under 
Gwen’s notice. 

“It is plain that the advertiser does not want a 
strict teacher, but a young girl who will instract by 
example as well as by words,” said Mrs. Myner. 
“ A good home, a liberal salary, with but one pupil, 
promises well—but one pupil like the one mentioned 
here can be very troublesome. What do you think 
of it, Gwen ?’’ 

‘*I should like to apply for the situation,’’ replied 
Gwen. “I think I could win the young lady’s heart. 
Iam not much older than she, fresh from school, 
and can certainly be a ‘companion,’ if not a gover- 
ness,” 

“Tt will do no harm to apply to Mr. Sutton,’’said 
Mr. Myner. “ Miss Gwen will certainly be safer in 
a home than in giving lessons to day-pupils. and 
ot, obliged to pass th h the streets daily. 
And if the place doesn’t etit, iss Gwen has a home 
here and can return to us at any moment.”’ 

It was decided that Gwen should send her ap- 
lication to Mr. Sutton, and she sat down at a 
ttle writing-table by the window and wrote it at 

once. 
diacaae it was finished she submitted it to her 

ends. . 

Her letter was sitnple and strightforward, written 
in an exquisitely neat and delicate pepmenship, 

She stated that she. was English, under twenty 
years of age, that she had been educated partly in 
England, partly in Paris, that she was competent to 
fulfil the duties demanded of a “ governess-com- 
pinion,” and that she desired a good home rather 
than a large salary.. She had no experience in teach- 
ing, being fresh from ‘school.. She referred Mr. 
Sutton to the Rey. Thomas Myner, and subscribed 
her name as Marian Myner. : 

“A bee good letter,” said Mrs. Myner. “Mr. 
Sutton will receive a great many to-day. Thomas, 
this had better be. posted at once.”’ 

“] will post it myself,” said the curate. “I shall 
boa be wanted in the schoolroom until the next 

our. 

He hurried out with the missive to the nearest 
pillar-box. 

As Mrs. Myner had surmised, Mr. Sutton, the 
family lawyer of the Darkwoods, received a great 
many applications in response to the advertisement 
of the marquis. 

The number of girls under twenty desiring 
to become “ governess-companions’’’ was very 
remarkable. Girls of every nationality, in every 
stage of educational development, “thought they 
would suit.”’ 

Half the letters were worthless. Of the remaining 
half, Mr. Sutton, who had received his private 
instructions from Lord Darkwood, destroyed the 
larger share. From the remainder, after careful 
deliberation, the lawyer selected—by an odd chance 
—the letter of our heroine. 

And thus, by a second fatality, Gwen was to be 
brought . into .communication with the Durk- 
woods. 

Mr. Satton called that evening at Northumberland 
Terrace, the marquis having urged expedition, and 
asked to see Miss Myner. 

The curate and his wife received him and extolled 
Gwen to him in the highest terms, taking care. not 
to mention her real history, which, although it im- 
lied no wrong iz her, they fancied might prejudice 
a0 interests if known. 
Then Gwen was sent for, 
She came down in a black cashmere dress, hor 
bronze-coloured hair rippling away from her broad 
forehead, her lovely eyes having the grave expression 
she deemed appropriate to a “ governess-com~ 
panion.” 
She carried herself unconsciously with the haife 
haughty air which so well became her. 
Mr. Sutton was surprised at her beauty, grace, 
and regal air. She looked more like the young 
mistress of some stately manor than like a gover- 
ness, 
He fancied that Lady Georgina Charteris would 
appear at poor advantage beside this girl, to whom 
he bowed as reveréntially as he would have bowed 
to a royal princess. 
Gwen acknowledged his salutation and seated 
herself. 
Mr. Sutton asked her a few questions and asked 
her to favour him with a little music. She complied, 
and the grand strains of the piano, under her skilful 
fingers, thrilled the air with their sweet and subtie 
She sang an operatic air, and the lawyer, 





** GOVERNESS-COMPANION, — Wanted: <A. lady 


melod 
tired in the inmost soul by the power and passion 
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of her voice, by its exquisite sweetness, tenderness 
and depth, wondered that she did not go upon the 


stage. 

“She holds a fortune in that ‘slender throat,’’ he 
thought. “Lord Darkwood told me to finda genuine 
lady and to take the best of those who offer. 
He would ceftainly be pleased with her, unless 
she should dwarf his own little girl into insignifi- 
cance.” 

The lawyer expressed his satisfaction and delight 
at Toma musical v ogpe meng <" ey - 

“T am empower engage a lady, Mr. er, 
without reference to my principal She would be 
required to enter upon her duties immediately. 
Her pupil would be the Lady Georgina Charteris, 
of Dunholm Castle, Salop. The gituation is likely 
to prove difficult, the Lady Georgina having been 
greatly neglected, as was stated in the advertise- 
ment. In view of the difficulties, Lord Darkwood, 
the father of the Lady Georgina, expressly desires 
me to state that the governess-companion will be 
allowed a handsome suite of rooms, the partial 
attendance of a maid, and asalary of a hundred 
guineas a year, to be paid quarterly. 
eg The terms are certainly very liberal,’’ said Mra. 

yner. ; 

‘« If Miss. Myner should conclude to accept the 
situation which I now offer her,’’ said Mr. Sutton, 
“she will be treated as equal of the Lad 
Georgina, will drive with ride with her, wal 
with her and dine with her. The servants will be 
instructed to treat her with the same respect as 
that accorded to Lord’s Darkwood’s daughter. Miss 
Myner will need be a companion to, Georgina 
in every respect, and to instruct her in all branches 
solid and ornamental, that belong to the education 
of young women of the present day. Persuasion 
rather than authority will be required in the manage- 
ment of the Lady Georgina.” 

* T accept the offer, Mr.,Sutton—subject to the 
approval of my friends,” said Gwen, gravely, “I 
will do my best to satisfy Lord Darkwood and to 
benefit his daughter.” 

** When do you wish Miss Myner ‘to go to Shtop- 
shire?” inquired Mr. Myner. 

* To-morrow, if possible. “If not possible, then as 
soon us convenient, sir.” : 

* T can go to-morrow,” said Gwen. 

“In regard to references, sir,” said Mr. Myner, 
“T will vouch for Miss Myner, and I will give you 
the names of half a dozen gentlemen, including 
the rector I lately assisted, who will speak for 
me.’ 

He wrote the half-dozen names and addresses on 
a card and gave it to Mr. Sutton, who placed it in 
his note-book. 

‘ The lawyer then gave Gwen minute instructions 
for reaching Dunholm Castle, and wrote out’ for her 
a letter of introduction, which she was to deliver in 
person to Lord Darkwood. 

‘SI shall telegraph to:his lordship in the morning 
that you are upon the way, Miss Myner,” he said. 
“Mr, Myner, you need have no anxieties about 

our young relative. She will find areal homeat 

unholm Casile,’’ 

“I will send an elderly servant to. attendher as 
far as Shrewsbury,’’ said. Mrs. Myner...‘‘ I don’t 
quite approve of young girls. travelling entirely 

one. 

The arrangements all completed, the lawyer took 
his departure, well pleased. Gwen,, not Jess 
pleased to be able to support herself and to relieve 
the Myners of all care and responsibility in regard 
to herself, after a little tonversation with them, 
hurried upstairs to pack her box. 

Mrs. Myner followed to assist her. 

® My dear,” ‘said the lady, looking with a sort of 
pity upon the bright, impulsive girl. “I like Mr, Sut- 
ton—ahd the situation promises well, the privileges 
are many, the salary munificent, but somehow, 
little Gwen, I am uneasy. It'seemg to me as if some 
danger threatened you! What if some harm should 
oome to you, dear, at Dunhdélm Castle?” 

“No harm’can come to’ me, dear Mrs. Myner,” 
cried Gwen, springing up and embracing her friend. 
**Don’t look on the ‘dark ‘side, there’s a darling! 
Think of the ‘ eg *-and the hundred-guinea 
salary. I shall lay up my money and buy ‘a an- 
nuity. And one of these days, wien'I get old, you 
know, lll retire to cheap lodgings and live on my 
annuity, and work wool cats and dogs on canvas. 
My fature is.all marked out, you see, dear. ‘And in 
the faee.of all this prosperity you think of danger! 
‘That's not nice of you, Mrs. Myner.”’ i08 

‘The lady laughed ; then sighed, 

“I wish I had asked about Lord Darkwodd,” she 
said. ‘ He must be a widower, else his daughter: 
would not have been neglected. You won’t see 
much of him, I hope, my dear. ,Promise me, Gwen, 
to. write me fullest particulars of your life at Dun- 
holm Castle, and to come directly home to me if 
your life there should be unpleasant.”’ 

**T promise,” said Gwen, “ butit will take a good 
deal of unpleasantness to make me uncomfortable, 





My experience at Lonemoor has hardened me to al 
minor troubles,’”’ she added, smiling.. “ Besides, I 
mean to be a patient, long-suffering sort of being— 
I do, indeed.” ; 

“T feel very uneasy about your going, little 
Gwen,” again said Mrs. Myner, ‘‘I daresay Iam 
foolish, so I won't cloud your spitits. Only, dear, 
remember this’ is your home, and there are warm 
hearts | here to welcome you whenever you will 
come.” 

She assisted Gwen to pack the box, and after the 
task was finished they sat late together, talking as 
pe mn will, and ‘planning and speculating on the 

ature. 

Finally, Mrs. Myner withdrew, but Gwen did not 
retire. The gloom of which her friend had spoken 
had affected Gwen. 

She knelt beside her window and looked out into 
the shadowy, dimly-lit London street, and up at the 
dull, cold London sky, in which no stars were 
gleaming, and tried to shake off the uneasiness that 
had come upon her. But, inspite of her efforts, the 
uneasiness deepened into a positive and-unreasoning 
terror, all the more difficult: to subdue because it 
Was tnreasoning. 

Perhaps—if the pretty fancy be true and angels 
are permitted to,keep watch and ward over mortals 
——Gwen’s guardian angel was'trying to warn her in 
those dark night hours of the awful perils that lay 
before her in. the path she had marked out to tread. 
Perhaps her guardian angel sought to turn her back 
from that fatal course into safety. 

For safety to Gwen lay ‘only in her escape from 
the uowledee and observation of Lord Dark- 
wood, 

So soon as he should .know her in her proper 
name and character—so soon as he should guess 
that she was the child of ‘Constance Markham—he 
would séek to destroy her. 

She would stand as great chance of escape from 
an awful fate in the den of tigers or of boa constric- 
tors as at Dunholm Castle so soon as Lord Dark- 
wood or the Maltese Pietro should know her! 

But she never dreamed of the pit yawning before 
her innocent feet. 

How could she guess that there were people who 
knew her secret history and that, could they once 
get her in their power, the one would seek to kill, 
the other to preserve her for a life of torture! Ah! 
she could not gdess, but stiil that strange terror 
held her for hours motionless at the window, and 
when she went to bed she could not sleep. 

The next morning, attended by an old servant of 
the Myners, she started by the express for Shrop- 
shire—hastening, with‘all the speed of steam and 
the impatience of Faroe straight to the presence 
of her deadly foes 


-_--— 


CHAPTER XxIV, 


Gwew arrived at Shrewsbury late in the after- 
noon, and parted at the station from the attentive 
ola woman servant who had escorted’ her. 

The latter was anxious to’return to London by 
the night’ express, but she'went out to the Dark- 
wood earriage with her young charge, saw Gwen 
assisted into. the vehicleand watched the equipage, 
in all the bravery of high-stepping horses, coachman 
and footmen in livery, and. emblazonment on panels 
of the Darkwood arms, and,crest, roll away in a 
cloud of dust. 

Quite. convinced: that Gwen was to live in the 
utmost..luxury, and.. that,she.would be supremely 
happy. .in, its enjoyment, the faithful old woman 
turned her atteution to her own journey. 

The November day had been dark and dull and 
unpleasant... ; $y 

The clouds promised rain. There was.chill in 
the air, which seemed dense and heavy. .Gwen 
shivered under her warm, wraps,,.but hor eager eyes 
scanned the landscape without missing an object of 
interest. 

Like all young people, she loved change and 
novelty, and her spirits rose with every step of, the 


horses, , 

‘“‘T know I shall like’ Danholm Castle and the, 
Lady Georgina Charteris,’ she said to herself in a 
joyous mood. “T never had a home in all my life, 
not a réal homé. I wonder if this will be the 
one.” : 

The Garriage rolled on ‘over miles of pleasant 
road, and swept into the paved high street of Dun- 
holt village, where it slackened speed. 

Gwen regarded the houses, shops, the inn, and 
smithy, and two churches, with the samo eager 
interest she had’ displayed since leaving Shrews- 
bary. . 

** How grand it must be to own such a magnificent 
property,’ she thought; “ to have it in one’s power 
to make so many lives better and happier. ’’ ‘To be 
Lady of Dunholm—what could be grander'than this ? 
I must try to teach the Lady Georgina what great 
responsibilities are to be hers some day.”’ 





She passed, throngh the village and turned 
into the park,, following the stately avenue that 
led betweenand beneath majestic oaks to the castle. 

It was very gloomy in the park, wieh fallin 
leaves, and thick, black shadows and a heavy ch 
in the air, but Gwen was insensible to the gloom. 

She was absorbed in admiration of the park, its 
broad slopes, its, magnificent trees,its branching 
walks and drives, its open expanses, its nooks and 

lades, its fountains and canopied seats and rustic 
a and pavilions, of which she caught glimpses 
as she was hurried forward. 

Ascending the rise gradually, the carriage sud- 
denly: quitted the shadows of the park and came out 
upon the open expanse where Dunholm Castle sat 
enthroned in state. 

A minute later the vehicle passed into the carriage 
porch and came to a halt. 

A footman sprang down from his perch and 
opened the door, 

Gwen alighted and slowly ascended the marble 
steps. The door stood open. 

As she paused on the tkreshold a hall-porter 
came forward to meet her. 

Her arrival in the carriage declared to him her 
identity. Without waiting for her to speak he said, 
respectfully : 

“Tf you please, miss, my lord is engaged with 
visitors and requests you to go up,to your own 
rooms, His lordship will see you in an honr.” 

The words were scarcely spoken when the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Dover, came down the hall in her 
ftustling black silk robe, her fair, placid face 
Praag with surprise as her eyes rested upon 

wen. 

“You are Miss Myner?” she asked. ‘Lord 
Darkwood has visitors, and requested me to receive 
you in his stead. Iam Mrs. Dover, the housekeeper. 
Permit me to show you to your rooms.” 

Gwen bowed and followed the lady up the wide 
stairs to the upper hall, along the corridor we have 
before described, to the second hall, off which Lady 
Georgina’s rooms opened. 

Upon the same side of the hall as Lady Georgina’s 
was asuiteof rooms over the state banqueting-hall, 
which had been extended from the main building 
and projected beyond it. 

Into these rooms Gwen was ushered. 

“Lord Darkwooil received a telegram from Mr. 
Sutton this morning, Miss Myner,” said Mrs. 
Dover, “ stating that you would arrive to-day, and 
giving your name. Lord Darkwood ordered the 
carriage to meet you at Shrewsbury station. I ho 
you will like your rooms, Miss Myner, Tho windows 
of your sitting-room look out upon the park. Your 
dressing-room fronts upon the courtyard and upon 
the old castle ruins.” 

“JT am.sure that I shall like them,” said Gwen, 
warmly yet gently, 

Mrs. Dover regarded Gwen with a sort of tender- 
ness mingling with her admiration. 

How different was this grand young beauty, in 
the bloom of her early girlhood, and in her grace 
and hatighty sweetness, from the loutish hoyden 
who was likely to be Marchioness of Darkwood ! 

There were likely to be sorrowful days in the ex- 
perience of the young “ governess-companion,’’ and 
she would have sore need of a friend within those 
gray stone castle-walls. The housekeeper, allured 
by the ‘girl’s splendid loveliness, vowed to herself 
that she would be that friend. 
vo Won't you be seated, madam ?’’ asked Gwen, 
gtavely and shyly, pushing a low chair toward the 
housekeeper. 

“Only for a moment, thank you,” was the re- 
sponse. ‘I wish to‘say to you, Miss Myner, that I 
have been housekeeper here for many years, even 
before the death of:tne ‘late marchioness. I kuew 
her son, the-late. marquis; in his boyhood. Do you 
know; Miss Myner,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dover, inter- 
rupting herself, ‘that your face seemed familiar to 
me? You beara strong resemblance to the Char- 
teris family.” 

Gwen started. 

“JT donot mean that you look like the present 
marquis ; he resembles his mother’s fam)ly, and his 
daughter is like him. But you have the Charteris 
features, Miss. Myner, it seema to:me. It isa very 
singular coincidence.” 

Gwen thought so,also, and cast a glance at her 
reflection in a convenient mirror. 

“T began to tell you what my position is hero,’” 
PUCE Fang Mrs. Dover, presently recollecting her- 
self, “I am virtually mistress of the house, the 
Lady Geurgina being still in the school-room. Any 
complaints you may have to make of servants 

leasé6 make to me, and anything that I can do 

or your comfort I beg that you will allow me to 
do. You will be lonely here miny times. When- 
ever you are lonely you will be welcome to my 
room..’ 

‘Gwen éxpréessed her thanks eagerly ani impul- 
sively. “She liked Mrs.‘Dover at sight as much ag 
that iady liked her, 
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The housekeeper presently withdrew. 5 

Gwen's box ft ante up and placéd in her 
dressing-room, and she made a hasty dinner toilet. 
Her wardrobe had been prepared in Paris during 
her stay there, and she had recently acquired two 
or three pretty new dresses that were likely to prove 
very usefal. x yi 

Her clothing was not expensive, being such as is 
considered in Paris suitable for young girls. Her 
dinner toilet on this occasion consisted of a navy- 
blue ‘silk dross, with white tulle at the neck and 
wrists. A white tie at her throat, with a pink rose 
in it, and a pink rose in her massive bronze ripples 
of hair, completed her adorning. 

She had just finished dressing when a loud knock 
sounded on her sitting-room door, and the Lady 
Georgina Charteris, red and panting, burst into the 
room. 

Gwen appeared from her dressing-room, cool and 
calm, with a suspicion of wonder in her dark eyes. 

The Lady Georgina stood still and surveyed her 
“ governess-companion” for a few moments in utter 
silence. 

The beanty of that pure Greek face annoyed ‘her 
and excited her angry jealousy. The repose of 
Gwen’s manners made her envious, 

But when she met the full gaze of those warm, 
sweet eyes she began to be ashamed, and cried, 
awkwardly : 

** Are you Miss Myner ?” 

“Yes,” replied Gwen. ‘And you are the Lady 
Georgina Charteris ?”’ 

“Yes,” assented Lord Darkwood’s daughter. “TI 
an Lady Georgina, You can me Georgina, 
though. I like you, Miss Myner, although I had 
made up my mind that 1 wouldn’t, and went out to 
ride on purpose to be away when you should come. 
Ever since father sent that advertisement to London 
I’ve heard nothing but ‘ when the governess comes,’ 
and I’m tired of the very name ‘of governess. But 
you’re unly a ‘young girl not much olderthan I. I’m 
sure we shall be great friends.” 

““t hope so,” said Gwen, sincerely. 

“I’m glad our rooms are upon the same side of 
the house. The school-room is between your rooms 
and mine. Mrs. Dover has had a piano put in it, 
and globes and books, and maps and a bluckboard, 
but I told her [ wouldn’t have a desk, aud i won't. 
4 intend to do just as | picase, Miss wyuer.’ 





A LIFE’S MISTAKE. 








“Bor, father,” Lacy Gordon said, pacing the room 
@s she spoke, in a restless, excited way, “I do not 
love him, and 1 can never marry one whom I do not 
love.” 

“You are foolish.” he answered, half-angrily, 
** Love will come afterwards, when you know him 
and understand bim better, He in fond enough of 
you to make up for the lack of it'on your own 
part.” 

fam sorry for that,” she said, still pacing the 
room. “I am sure of ove thing, and thatis, 1 can 
never love Mr. Sherwood. | ask you, faiher’’— 
stopping suddenly in her walk aud turning to him, 
ber vands held out pleadingly—'‘1 ask you if itisin 
the course of nature and affection fora young tears 
to give its purest, best love to an old man.Jjike Mr, 
Sherwood ?” 

~1 am not solving sentimental problems,”’ her 
father anewered, coldly. ‘‘Jovn Sbherwoud camento 
me aod asked me for my daughter. I consented: to 
your marriage, and 1 expect:you will not subject me 
to the disgrace and mortficasioncof withdrawing the 
consent given, That is all 1 haveto say in the matter. 
I had hoped you would be sensitle enough to see 
what the advantages of such a marriage would be, 
I still trust you will come to consider the matter inva 
different light from the one you view it at present. 
In the meantime, I shall say nothing to Mr. Sher 
wood about your dislike to his proposal ;-and 1 know 
you will not forget the courtesy due-to him, a guest 
of your father’s, when’ he comes here, ‘I’'ry to look 
the matter over rationally, Luey. 1-shall consider 
it settied.” 

Then Mr Gordon went-ont and Lacy was alone. 

She sat iown and tried to think. 

Could she be the wife of «a man whose hair bore 
sixty winters’ {frost upon its thin lo¢ks? ‘ Could she 
put aside the dreaws whieh made ber heart # pleasant 
Ee. and forget the syeet, vague yearnings for « 

jove such as all-young hearts long for some time in 
life to fill their empty places? Could she do thid? 
Conhi-she settle down while life was before her, like 
an unknown, evehanted land, ivto the gilded slavery 
which Joho Sherw od offered her ?—for to ‘be- 
come his wife seemed the worst kiud of slavery to 
acy. 

Her whole nature rebelled against the ides. It was 
repulsive to ber in the extreme, ° 


“No, no,” she cried, getting up and beginning her 
walk again. “Better death than such a life!” 

Poor Lucy! it was vain for her to struggle. The 
net was over her, and she could not break its meshes, 
Her father’s will was hard as iron, aud it was useless 
to resist him, 

In vain she ded for mercy; he had_none for 
her, and saw only the brilliant.advantages the marri- 
age held oat, 

So, against her will—against all the finer-sensi- 
bilities of her soul—the engagement was made public 
and the wondering world knew that she was, to bean 
old man’s wife—a rich banker’s wife, fawning people 
said, who saw John Sherwood and admired him. for 
himself. 

And one.day, when the birds sang in mockery of 
her heart’s desolation and the skies were intensely 
bright aad sunny when contrasted with the clouds 
about her way, Lucy Gordon became John Sher- 
wood’s wife and took upon herself, though un- 
willingly, the fetters of asiave. But they could not 
fetter her heart. 

The.years came and went, and Lacy Sherwood 
said, when each one completed its round : 

“One more year of my bondage is‘ended. When 
will the last oue come?” i 

In this way, she counted-five weary years. ‘She 
was twenty-three now, but when she thought of it 
she seemedto be an. old womaa, All ‘the bright- 


at heart. 

Her hushand was notunkind'to her, So far aga 
man like him is capable of loving, he loved-her. : 

Between them there wae nothing congenial, The 
ice and frosts of wiater will not mingle with the 
warmth of summer, nor the sunshine of youth with 
the shadow of old age. 

So it was with them, Lucy made no pretensions 
of loving. She was coldly ‘polite and nothing more, 
Repelled'at the outset by her coldness-and treated 
with polite coarteousness instead of caressing fond- 
ness, Sherwood soon ceased to offer attentions which 
were eo evidently unwelcome. 

Gradually ‘their lives settled into the channels 
Lucy had known tiey must take, but they never 
mingled smoothly iu their onward tlow, 

One day Mr. Sherwood came home andj bronght a 
visitor with him, the son of an old friend, 

“Mr, Dubois, my wife,” be said, simply by way of 
introduction, 

Lucy looked at the stranger when she had a 
chance to do so without attracting observation. She 
saw a dark, Southern visage, touched with a soft 
crimson on the olive cheeks ; full, red lips, shaded 
by a moustache of silken softness; and wonderful 
eyes—dark, deep, passionate and full of languid, 
dreamy, Spanish beauty. They haunted her with 
their strange power, 

That was the beginning of Lucy’s acquaintance 
with Victor Dubois. 

He was a West Indian by birth ani nature; and 
the slumberiag passions of vis heart awoke when he 
saw her first, in.aii the fervourand intensity of which 
auch natures are capable, 

They were thrown much together. Mr. Sherwood 
could vot leave his. business, Dubois was left at home 
to be coinpany for Lacy, Mr, Sherwood asked him 
to stay, and make the house more cheerfal ; aad, no- 
wise loth to do-so, be consented. 
“ Those were. days full of passionate sweetness for 
ucy. 
‘Her life had been so barren and cold that the san- 
shine of Victor Dabois’s presence made it grow warm 
aud beautiful as summer-time, aud blossoms sprang 
up where dead leaves bad ‘Ixia so long. I donot 
think she knew to what fate -was drifting her; she 
only thought of the present, and was content to let 
the ‘waves bear her on and on; but where they were | 
bearing her she cared not. 
Victor Daboia forgot all else except that he loved 
her—not seltishiy, but with a love deep and stron g 
and soul-absorbing. He had never loved ‘before.’ 
His life seemed full of new, strange beauty, 

Oh, those long, sweet summer days! ‘The rooms 
rang with melody when -they sang songs full of 
southern fire and sweetness. Vaave fingers seemed 
to find new chords of wouderful. beauty-among the 
piano keys, Perhaps these chords were ouly.ecnoes, 
of those which échoed through her hears. e, the 
master musician, bad struck them, aod filled ber 
with «.teuder melody, 

One day they were in. the parlour together, Lacy 
and Victor Dubnis. 

Mr. Suerwood hadgone.ont..of tewn on business, 
and would not be back fora day or two, 

They had been reading. ‘Tne book was: 
dreamy, passionate poem—a story of love, sorrow- 


| fully sad. 


He laid down the velume aad then : there «was 
silence for a little while. ‘ 


ness had gone out of her lifeand she had grown old |} 


“How sad that life should be fall of such mis- 
takes,” he said. “There are many lives like this 
one in the whose pathos has thrilled us so.” 

“Yes,” answered. ‘ There sre so many lives 
like that one,and the world never sees them. | think 
it is blind.sometimes, Victor.” 

You see it had come to that, It.was “Lucy” and 
“Victor ” between them. All formality had dropped. 
What availed it when heart spoke to heart as theixe 
did 


p 
“Lucy,’”’ he said, suddenly, “has your life been 
puch @ one?” 
She made 20 effort to evade a direct anawer to thie 


Wife und looked into her life and had seen the dead 
leaves there. ; ‘ 

“My life has been worse!” ‘she cried, with « 
sudden barat of tears; ‘for noone ever loved: me 
after my mother died, I did not know what love 
was, I ouly knew that the idea of binding myself 
yor Bae a) gs was like making myeelf:a 
slave é 

“Lucy,” she responded, tenderty,and with a-deep 
undertone of pity iu his voice, “*E jove'you! Do you 
hear, Luoy ? flove you!” 

Lucy heard, and it was the first time any one had 
ever satd'such words to her. Af last/her heart-was 


sati~fied. 

He canght her in his-arms and kissed her. 

All .at once, the thonght that she had no ‘right ‘to 

receive his kisses—that to feel his arms about ber, 
and listen to ‘his words, was sin—came to her. She 
} shrank away, ! 
“No, no!’ she said, in a quicker whisper, strug- 
| ¢ling to free, herself; ““* I must not listen to you! 
What wonld my hasband say, or the world think, if 
i they knew of this?” 

“What matter to us?” he anawered. “I love you, 
jand you.are mine! You never belonged to that ol 
;man. Lucy, but tome! Your heart.was mine, and I 
‘came to Claim ‘it !” 

Oh, sweet, vague reasoning! Whatargament could 
jher heart bring upto refute it ? 

“That may be,” she answered; ‘tbat I am hie 
\wife. Oh, Victor !’’—with a sudden agony at the 
\thought of whatlife would be without him—“ I wish 
you had never come! If I had not known you, [ 
might have lived my life out as I have lived part of 
iit already. Now it is different. I shall never be 
‘what L was before,’’ 

I do not. think she fally comprehended what she 
jwas saying. But Victor Dubois heard her and knew 
how much she loved him, and his heart told -himiit 
could not give her up. 

It whispered a story of life in some sunny land—+a 
life such as he had dreamed of many times—and 
Lucy was with him! 

It was a dangerous thonght, thongh an ‘alluring 
one, and he was all too ready to reovive tt. 

In @ moment.his resolve was taken. There was a 
-happiness for them somewhere, away from the pry- 
‘ing eyes. and gossiping ‘tongue of the world. They 
would find it, 

At first Lucey would not listen to him, but’ the 
apellwas on ser and she grew passive to his will 
and glistened to his words as to tue song of a siren. 

What need to linger? When Mr. Sherwood came 
‘back next day he found a note from Luoy telling of 
her infidelity and flight. 

That wasall, bavit was enough for him to know 
he had lost her for ever. 


The blue waves leape! and sang abont the vessel 
that was gliding through them towards the West 
Indian isles, Blue.skies bent lovingly above it, aud 
the sunshine seemed to drop s benison on its witite 
sails, for they grew bright beneath its smile. 

On the deck two persens.stood slone—one dark, 
ithe other fair, Their thoughts. were on the chores to 
which they were sailing through the bine of the 
calm waters and the golden glamour of that euony 


day. 

“It will pot be much Jonger nov, ,” Vietor 
said, beudiag.to:kiss hera*.he spoke. **in a litthe 
while. weshall reach theJand that we bope will bea 
jand of pesce to, us,’”’ 

“Oar Ei Dorado !":she answered, letting her head 
drop upon bis shoulder. y 
it was a littie-thing in itself; but that simple act 
told how), perfectly she trusted him, how much she 
leaned upon his stranger uature with a confiding 
love. 

Night fell; starsshone. Blne waves canght their 
glitser, aad broke it into bandre:t of flashing particles, 
and wore them on their foaming crests like tiaras of 
jewels om frosty snow. 

By-and-bre, the moon came up, and the scene be- 
esme transformed inte one of inagic splendonr. 











Atlength he spoke, 





Victor aud Luey-stood and watched it, an unutter. 
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If their love was so sinful, so unholy, is it not 
strange that no thrill of remorseful thought stirred 
their feelings into something like regret for what they 
had done ? 

For hours they watched the sptendour of thesea and 
sky, seeing it all, yet thinking of themselves. ‘Phen 
they went below. 

The night was nearly gone, when there came that 
fearful cry: 

“* Fire, fire! the ship’son firet’’ 

Lucy awoke from troubled dreams, to ‘be hurried 
on deck ‘in a wild haste. 

Already half the vessel was in flames. 
The scene was indescribably grand and appalliog, 
ite red, farid glow tingeing sky and sea with an un- 
earthly radiance. 

“They cannot get to the boats,” Victor said, “ We 
must trust ourselves to the mercy of the waves,” 

Bhe clung to him, not frightened or despairing, 
but strangely calm. 

Death was very near them, but it did not seem so 
very terrible, after all. 

““We must leave the ship, or go down with it,” he 
said, after'a'little. “It is beginning to sink, Pat 
your arms around me, Lucy, and ‘we’ will make a 
struggle for life.” 

She obeyed in a mute, ionless way. She had 
trusted him in life, and her faith was strong in the 
shadow of death. 

They sprang out into the sea. The waves closed 
around them; and ‘above them, for a moment; then 
they reappeared above the surface, 

“If we had something to cling to,” he said, looking 
eagerly about him for a spar to hold between them 
aud death, 

“ We can cling to each other!” she said. “ It would 
not’be'very"hard to die, Victor, with your face so 
close to mine!” 

For answer, he kissed her. 


The red ‘light of the burning vessel showed him |, 


her face touched, with a strange peace. 
There was a sudden cry —a shudder of the vessel’s 
ty frame, and then the blue waves opened wide 
their doors, and the ship sank down in the seething, 
troubled waters, and was-seen no more. 
mething hard struck Victor. He grasped it. It 
was a plank. 

“ We may eave ourselves, after all,”’ he said, and 
helped. Lucy to get hold of the frail support. 

The eastern sky reddened with the flush of morn- 
ing as they ‘drifted on—on, farther and farther from 
the scene of the wreck. 

the sun came up, and lighted the sky 
with a strange, dazzling splendour. 

‘The waves danced around them, and sang strains of 
weirdimelody in their ears. 

On and on they drifted, and the sun crept up'the 
horizon, never so'slow before. On and on, end it 
sank lower and lower in the west, and by-and-bye 
bight came. 

Lucy was growing weak and clung to her support 
and to Victor in a faint, ancertain'way. 

“Let go the plank,’ he said ; * I will hold -youup, 
my darling.’ 

And she let go her hold apon the frail bit of wood 
and clung to him ivustead. 

‘The night-went by slowly. The east grew torid 
— ye the fires of morning. 

“TI think I em dying,” she w ly. 
“It isn’t very hard to die, were te eid 

“My darling,” he answered, through ‘his*tears, 
“you are mine im death, if not in life.” 

“Yours, Victor,” she anewerdd, tay her ‘head 
— his breast, “If you are saved, t forget 
me!" 

“1 shall follow you very soon,” ‘he-said. ““ The 
gates of the other world will'scarcely close upon you 
ere they will let mein. Wait for mea fittle while, 
and ‘we will'go together.” 

A mighty wave came thundering down upon them. 
It ‘broke. over them in serveuia of deluging spray, 
and tore his hands from the plank I¢ dashed them 
away from their support out into‘the mad whirl of 
foaming waters, 

“ Weare going now, Lucy,” he whispered. “ Death 
wilbmot part us !”’ 

-“ Tt isckinder than life,” she answeréd, and clung 
to him ios last embrace, 

He kissed:‘heronce and again, for the last time in 


Hie. 

Then the waves broke over them in a wild, sufden 
fury ; the petrele that had hovered over them cirtled 
low above'the place where they went-down, and at- 
tered harsh, discordant cries, then spread their wings 
and flew away. 

An-hoar afterwards the waves dashed ‘in upon an 
island’s shore, and then retreated. But they left be- 
hind them two bodies clasped together in a close em- 
brace,, Some fishermen found them there upon the 
sands, and wondered who they were, 

They dog’a grave upon the headland, out of reach 





of the mad waters, and laid them in it side by 
side, 

A plain white cross, erected by the fishormen’s 
pious hands, is all that marks the grave to-day of 
the erring pair. E. W. 


SUNSHINE. 

Do what you can to make sunshine in the world. 
Lift up the curtains. Wedo not mean the curtains 
to the room; but the curtains which darken the 
spirit of your brother, your friend, your neighbour, 
or even of astranger, if the curtain stringsare within 
your convenient reach. 

Lift up the curtaius,and let the sunshine in! Light 
is better than darkuess,and how cheap it it! A kind 
and cheering word to one who is in trouble, and is 
perplexed, and almost-discouraged ; a word of heart- 
felt sympathy. to the afflicted; » word of assurance to 
the doubting ; a “‘soft word-which, though it batters 
no parsnips, turneth away wrath,” tothe prejudiced 
and unreasonably ; all-esuch words as these 
are sunshine to those to whom they are spoken. 

“Thave sever found anything else so cheap and 
so usefal ag politeness,” said an old traveller to 
us once, He then went on to state that, early in 
life, finding how useful it was, frequently, to 
strangers, to give them someiésformation of which 
they were in search, and wiiith he possessed, he hadi 
adopted the rule always to‘help ever y he oould 
in such little opportunities a8: werewonstantly offer- 
ing in his travels. ‘Che:result was, that out of the 
merest trifles ofassistance rendered im this way, had 
grown some of ;the ) and most valuable 
acquaintances that he had ever formed, 

How :many grest men shave testified that their 
whole lives awe “been influenced some single 

tothemin their boyhood? Aad who 
eapoken to himself in his child- 


power over him 
M tthe-world at best is dark enough. 
Do what you.can to make it more sheerful and 


happier. 
—_—_———— 

Ow the occasion of the celebration éf the three 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of [Rabens the 
communal couneileof A has offerel for inter- 
national competition a prize of 3,000fr.for the best 
popularly-written history, in Flemish, of the Antwerp 
school of painting. 

Tux Royal Commissioners on Historical Manu- 
scripts, have issued their report. It is shown in this 
document that during last year seventy aditional col- 
lections were examined, and about -sixty reporte 
prepared. Since 1869, when the Commission was 
appointed, more than 420 different collections have 
been inspected. 

THe sculptor, Mauger, of Berlin, has completed 
the plaster modal of the ten-feet-high colossal statue of 
Prince Bismarck. ‘The casting will be made in zinc, 
in the Foundry of Herr Kastner, and afterwards 
bronzed by galvanic process, It will then be sent 
for.exhibition to Philadelphia. The etatue.is destined 
eventually to be erected in Kissingen, on ;the .spot 
made famous by the attempt, two years since, of 
Kallmann to assassiuate the Chancellor. 

SLEEP AND BE CHEERFUL.—Irritability results 
grits as.much from physical as from moral canses. 

eople in perfect health are apt to be good-natured ; 
and one of the first requisites to good health is plenty 
of sound, sweet How are we to:get it? Some 
people prefer to eat just before going to bed. They 
say it is natural for animals to sleep after eating, 
But while comparative rest is a good thing after 
one’s meals, we copsider that sleep is;not.. Most 
persons will rest much better if they do not eat for 
some time before going to bed. 

A pesPATCH from Washington, dated February 
22rd. conveys the information that a bill has 
the House of Representatives. probibiting the killing 
of the female buffalo in any of the territories, by 
either white menor Indians, ander penalty of 100 
dols, for: the first offence, and 1.000 dols, for the 
second offence. If the bill should become jaw by. the 
action of the Senate ard the signature of the,Presi- 
dent, it will ‘be found difficult to.enforce it in, all 
parts of the country; nevertheless, it will prove 
something of a protection.to the herds whieh feed 
upon the plains of the West, 

A PLEASANT little incident connected with Her 
Majesty’s visit to the London Hospital is worthy of 

recorded, ‘The Queen paid an unarrauged 
visit to the Buxton Ward for little childreu «in 
the Alexandra Wing. A little girl of; four, Kate 
Ambler, who was brought into the hospital ou 
January, 14th, with a burned side and thigh, had 
previously said to Mr. Rowsell, ‘‘If I could only,see 
the Queen I should get weil.” Tuis remark was 
repeated to Her Majesty. who,determined to gratify 





the child’s innocent wish. “ My darling,” said the 
Queen to this little girl, “I hope you will be a little 
better now,” 

A Royat Warrant issued by Her Majesty at 
Windsor.and promulgated cancels two previous Royal 
Warrants, relating to the Government of the Royal 
Military College at Sandhorst, whic is in future to 
be governed by regulations made from time to time 
by the Secretary of State for War or the Commander. 
in-Chief, with the approval of the War Office. 

ZootoaicaL Socrery’s Garpens. — The red- 
crested pochard (faligala rufiua) is known to British 
naturalista as an ‘extremely rare”’ visitor tu this 
country. In Upper India, however, it is very abun- 
dant, and Mr. E C. Buck, of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, has made several attempts to render it better 
known in Englandby-sendingoonsigumeuts of living 
birds to the ZoolegiealBeciety of London, Hitherto 
very little success*hes attended Mr. Buck’s efforts, 
only a single ¢male bied having. been received aiive in 
1874. Bate‘few days siace the-steamship “ Sirius” 
lamied-a ‘fine series of 28 .«xemples of this beautiful 
duck. These maymow be eeen im the new north 
garden in the pond:mear the \torteise-house, and are 
well worthy of inspection, Anether “rare British 
bird ’’ now represeuted in the Satiety’s collection is 
the dotterel (charserius morineling), lately presented 
by Dr. 0. B. Bree -tne well-known ornithologist. 
This bird was captured wear Colchester, having flown 
against the telegraph wires. It ie placed along with 
the avocets iu thefish-liouse, and appears likely to 
thrive. 

‘Tux Dtrecriow or Orrrvs OLouns. — The 
movement of the cirras clonds has been the subject 
of stady by Hildebrandsson of Upsala, who hopes 
thereby to deduce some results relative to the asceud- 
ing aud descending movements of the atmosphere 
above the-regions of high and low barometer. ‘The 
Observations of Clement Ley show that the cirrus 
clouds move from areas of medium towards areas of 
maximum pressure, and Hiidebrandsson has. en- 
deavoured to extend this interesting generalization 
overa wider field, He states, in fact, that a general 
study of the clouds.over the whole of Europe shows 
him that while the wir onthe earth’s surface moves 
in spiral curves, inward,towards low baroweter, the 
air at a high altitude:simaltameonsly moves outward. 
The principal winda,; seonstantly make an 
angle toward the right, with the lower winds. This 
determination was long ago made by Abbe for the 
United States, and may probably now be considered 
asa general rule applicable throughout the world. 
It is important to notice that the same conclusion 
was arrived at deductively by Ferrel in 1857, and is 
fairly stated in his great work ou the motions of 
bodies on the earth’s surface. 

A Coacuine Incipent in Tasmanta.—Ooaching 
is still the only means of conveyance in many parte 
of the Australian colonies, and in certain districts 
Where the roads are bad, or owing to the nature of 
the country, it is often attended with iderable 
danger. Thefollowing: t of an accident which 
lately occurred in Tasmania will probably be interest- 
ing to many who have'travelled by coach in days 
gone by. An extraordinary accident happened:to the 
Palmoath mail-coach , and the passeagers experienced 
an escape from an awful death which seems tittle 
short of miraculous, After leaving the little town- 
ship of Cullens wood the coach enters 8t.'Mary’s Pass, 
noted both for its extreme beanty and for thedanger 
with whieh the journey through it is »e0 netimes 
atteuded. About 400 yards from the mouth of the 
pass ou entering, the road is not more than twelve 
feet wide. A jofty wall of rock bounds the read on 
ove side, and on the other is a precipice. plunging 
almost: sheer down to a depth of between 150: and 
200 feet, When Page's coach arrived at this 
dangerous spot.on the day in question, « lad with 
two horses happened to be coming in the opposite 
direction. Instead of retreating into one of the Te- 
cesses made for the purpose, while the coach passed, 
the lad persisted in going on and drov« his horses 
between the veliicle and the cliff, one of the horses 
backing across the soad in front of the coach:,the horses 
in which took fright aod fell, hanging over the presi. 

With great presence of mind the coachmancut 
the harness and the horses thus freed fell through the 
brushwood down to the bottom of the precipice of 
which we havespeken. Fortunately for the -eccu- 
paste of the coach (Mvsars. Wikborg and Rattray, 
who were on their way to George's Bay). the wheels 

inva log laid onithe outside-ed ye of the road, 
otherwise nothing could have prevented coach aud 
from foliowing the horses iu their ‘bead- 
long fall, with what would almost certainly have been 
a fatal result. Tue-horses, strauge to aay, were found 
almost uninjured,and an attempt was made to get 
them up the cliffagain, but whea one of the animals 
bad succeeded in climbing about fifty feet from the 
valley he slipped and fell to the bottom. Subse. 
quently a track was cut by some of the natives of the 
distries, and: both horses were got out safe. 
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[ CHANGING, PLAGES. } 


SAVED AT LAST. 


Tue little town of Hope, lying some: five miles in- 
land from the seaport.of Beachborough, had been in 
a state of most unusual excitement all day upon a 
certain twentieth of June, some years. ago. 

The bank had been robbed, and the chief clerk had 
been captured in the office, with the safe and private 
desk of the manager both opened with stolen keys. 

The good people of Hope were all the more indig- 
nant over the daring robbery because Bernard Hil- 
ton, the clerk, had received much kindness. from the 
hands of Mr. Mervin, the manager. 

Coming to Hope a poor'boy, orphaned and -friend- 
less, Mr. Mervin had given him employment, and 
finding him a boy of good intellect had allowed him 
unusual advantages for education. 

As he developed mentally he was» promoted, till at 
twenty-five he occupied the position of head clerk 
end trusted friend as well, i 

And from that position he was-suddenly hurled to 
find himself a prisoner in one of the strongest of the 
bank-rooms, waiting for the officers to come from 
Beachborongh to take him there for detention and 

As he paced the floor up and down, driven toaction 
by the tumult in bis own heart, is temporary keeper, 
the bank porter, looking intently at him, said sud- 
denly : 

** Mr. Hilton, it’s hard to believe you would do the 
like of that.” 

The young man stopped in his quick pacing of his 
temporary cell, saying, abruptly : 

**Do you believe it, Jerry? You have known me 
since I was a boy: do you believe I ama thief, and 
would rob the best friend I ever had ?” 

The man pondered, looking into the large brown 
eyes fixed upon hisin eager Questioning. Then he 
eried heartily, extending his hand : 

“ No, Ldon’t! 1t’s a muddle, but you’re no thief!” 








“TI ‘am no thief,” was the reply ; * but I must bea, 
the punishment of one.” 

“You'll be cleared ‘when you are tried, please 
Heaven.”’ 

“No, Jerry. My word against that of Julius Mer- 
vin ‘would be of no value. I'am a friendless man, he 
is the 8h of the leading man in Hope, older by ten 
years than I am—a man of established position, He 
has schemed to ruin me, and has succeeded.” 

“You say he gave you the keys. He swears you 
were stealing from himgend sent you to the office 
to overhaul his privaté books.” 

“* He did! He told me some of the year’s accounts | 
were in the safe, some in his father’s desk, and I was 
to get them all ready last night to investigate some 
érrors in the books.’’ , 

** Mr, Hilton, I’m an old man, and you’ve been good 
to me and’niitie many’s the time. Swear tome yon 
didn’t steal the notes they say are gone, and I'll open 
the door for ye, and let ye go, You can ship from 
Beachborough——” 

» I's wear it, Jerry! My hand is as honest as your 
own. 

“ Suppose then, just to save me,” said Jerry, rapidly 
loosening a cord that bound Berard Hilton’s arms to 
his side, “ ye tie me and gag me and take the keys. 
Ye'can do it loose like so | can breathe.’ 

Ten minutes later, in the early gray dawn, Bernard 
Hilton, a free man again, was rapidly walking to. 
wards Beachborough. Yet, with his mind fully roused 
to the danger of his position if recaptured, he struck 
from the broad ‘highway into & narrow lane, and 
stopped before a tiny cottage. Ouly two people dwelt 
there, the aved pastor of Hope, Mr. Selwyn, and hie 
grandchild, Rachel. 

Bernard Hilton, leaning’ against the gate post and 
looking up at'the cottage ‘windows, thought he was 
bidding a silent, life-long farewell to the only woman 





he had ever loved; pretty Ray Selwyn. His whole 
frame shook with emotion as he bowed his- head a 
moment, hiding his pate face convulsed with grief. 


‘Phere was a sound of a softly opened door, a swift 
rush of feet upon the gravelled walk, and upon the 
bowed head fell a little trembling hand. 

~ Bernard,” Ray Selwyn said, and Bernard looked 
up to see @ face as pale, eyes. as heavy and sleepless 
as his own, 

“ How did you escape?” Ray panted, frightened to 
see him. 

“ They will tell you to-day,” he, said, eagerly. 
‘*Iam on my way to Beachborough, but I could not 
pass the lane. I did not hope to. see you, Ray, and 
yet your coming out to me fills me with proud hope. 
You donot believe me a midnight, robber, Ray 2 

The girl Jifted her head proudly. She wasa tiny 
little creature, fairas a lily, and grief-stricken ; but 
her face flushed, and her voice was clear, as,she 
said : " 

“T believe it, Bernard? You must know mo 
better than to think I doubt you!’’ 

‘* Heaven bless you, Ray ! I can go bravely now.” 

“ Where ?”’ she asked, pale and _. trembling pfeia. 

‘ I must shipas a sailor at Beachborough, . I have 
no money, or I would go on the ‘Ariadne.’ She 
sails for the Cape of Good Hope this morning.”’ 

“ Wait.” 

She was gone, returning in a moment with her 
hands clasping a small casket. 

“Heaven smiles upon us, Bernard,” she said. 
‘* Only yesterday Uncle Ralph sent me fifty pounds 
for a birthday gift, and you must take this,”’ 

She opened the casket as she spoke, and took out 
an old-fushioned locket set with diamonds, 

* It is mine,” she said hurriedly ; “a legacy from 
my mother’s mother, and the diamonds are very 
pure and valuable.’ 

“ Add—what I. know well—that it is. your sole 
fortune, and highly prized,” said Bernard, . ‘I can- 
not take your money or locket, Ray.” ' 

‘Yow -must!.. Think, if you are taken, what I 
shall suffer, Bernard. Pity me, if not yourself,” 

“I cannot rob you.”’ 

* You will rob me far more if you refuse me. See, 
it is sunrise. The ship will go. Oh, Bernard! if 
you love me, take these, and go,” 

A moment longer he hesitated ; then catching Ray 
in his arms, he pressed his lips to hers, seized the 
locket and roll of notes, and turning from her, atrode 
rapidly back to the highway again, .And Ray, white 
as. death, staggered back to ber room, and sank 
trembling upon her knees, to pray for the safety of 
her lover, 

The morning was still young, and the good pastor 
was lingering over a late breakfast, when. Julius 
Mervin, with furious eyes and rigid, white face, burst 
into the dining-room. Without other word of greet- 
ing, he cr ied ; > bas 

“ Ray, have you seen that villain, Bernard Hilton, 
this morning?” 

“Gently, gently, Julius,” said the old man.“ You 
seem, excited,”’ ’ 

Excited! I should. think so.. The, thief, the 
ungrateful hound who has robbed my father of a 
thousand pounds, has escaped! We found hie 
keeper bound.and gagged, and the robber gone. .He 
has been here. I am sure of it,” ‘ 

Still.Ray was silent, her face pale, but. her eyes 
full of steady, brave light. 

“ Ray, my child,’ her grandmother said, “ tell 
your cousin he is mistaken,” 

“I, should speak falsely,” was the reply, 
Bernard my eon speed this morning.” 

“I knewit!” Julius cried, fiercely. ‘‘ He has made 
off with his plunder!” 

“I think, Julius,” Ray said, quietly, “that the less 
you say about the stolen notes the better,’. They 
are useless, as Uncle, Ralph told me he’: had the 
numbers and they could easily be traced. So: the 
loss to the bank is nothing, and the little plan’ to 
ruin Bernard Hilton may fail.” 

“What do you mean—how dare you?” cried 
Julius, 

‘I mean that. when you promised me six months 
ago to be revenged upon Bernard Hilton because I 
loved him and refused to be your wife, you meant 
what you said. You have schemed to ruin him, to 
supplant him.. You have branded him asa thief— 
driven him from home! I remain here, loving him; 
and resolved to try what woman’s wit will dotowards 
proving him innocent, We understand each other; I 
think, Julius,” , ” 

As she spoke Ray Selwyn rose from her seat and 
left the room, her grandfather and cousim looking 
after her with as. much amazement as if they had 
seen a lamb biting a tiger. Surely it would be but 
little more unnatural than this display of spirited re- 
solution in gentle, shy Ray Selwyn, ; 

Mr. Selwyn rose too, and his face was. sterner, his 
voice colder than ever Julius had known them, ashe 
said : 

“ There, seems some strange complication . here, 
Julius.” 


“ I gave 
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“T gee none, sir,” was the quick answer; “my 
cousin is naturally angry that her promised husband 
has proved himself a scoundre), And, in her anger, 
she is unjust. But I must bid you good-morning, 
We may yet capture the runaway at Beach- 
borough,” ? 

This was the fear pressing heavily upon Ray’s 
heart as she moved about the little cottage, busy 
with her duties. 

She had made a frank confession to her grandfather 
of her own share in the morning's escape, and while 
he regretted the deprivations the’ loss of her uncle's 
gilt entailed upon her he spoke no word of chiding. 

Five long years, speeding by for some, draggiug 
wearily for others, found the village of Hope but 
little changed, though there were great changes 
amongst the peo; 

Mr. Selwyn een advanced age had yidlded to the 
call of Nature and passed peacefully to his long rest, 
and Ray was with her uncle Ralph, # most reluctant 
dependant upon his bounty. 

She sewed for her poc<et money and clothing, 
greatly against her uncle’s wish; but there was no 
opportunity for her to obtain other employment at 

ope, and she could not resolve to leave the 
village, 

Here Bernard’ Hilton had left her—here he would 
seek her if he ever returned—here his innocence 
must be proved. This last was the hope that made 
her patiently endure her life in her uncle’s home and 
subwit passively to Julius Mervin’s hated presence 
aud attentions, , : 

Winter was reigning with unusual severity, when 
one morning Ray, seated in her own room sewing, 
heard a trampling of feet in the lower hall,a con- 
fused mingling of many voices, and at last, above all, 
the voice of her uncle, calling ; 

‘** Rachel! Rachel!’? 

She hurried down the stairsto see a shutter laid on 
the floor, and upon that the dead body of her-cousin 
Julius, 

Her uncle—his voice full of agony, suppressing 
his grief by‘an iron will, turned to her as she came 
trembling across the hall. 

“ His horse slipped upon the ice, Ray,” he said, in 
a moaning cry; “can we také him to his room ?” 

Silentiy she led the way, while her uncle, leaning 
heavily upon her, contiuued ; 

** We have had himat the bank, with two doctors. 
There can be nothing done, “He is dead. Ob, my 
son! my.son!” 

it was a sorrow no human power could comfort, 
and Ray, moving mechanically to perform necessary 
duties, could only offer mute sympathy, her own 
heart cold with horror and despair, 

She had not loved her cousin, but all, womanly 
feeling grieved over his sudden, awiul call into 
eternity. 

She was darkening the windows, pulling down the 
heavy curtains, stopping sometimes to caress the 
white head bent in sorrow by the bedside, when the 
undertaker came in, and whispered to her to take her 
uncle to another room, 

“* And if you could let me take out a chair or two, 
and table,” be said, respectfully—‘t we would like a 
little moreroom.” j 

“You can take the table and whatever else you 
wish moved to my uncle’s room next this,” she said, 
opening the door as she spoke. “Uncle Ralph, you 
will come in your room with me, will you not? We 
will soon come back here.”’ 

The old manrose heavily and followed her. Just 
as they reached the larger room, the man carrying 
the little table let it slip, and a writing-desk upon it 
came crashing to the floor, breaking at every joint. 
The man, hastily apologizing, replaced the pieces 
upon the table, aud hurriedly went to his task in the 
chamber of death. But Ralph Mervin approached 
the table. 

“We must take care of thé papers,” he said, Then 
he gave a cry of horror and despair that brought Ray 
quickly to his side. Her own lips blanched as the 
aged, shaking hand pointed to a roll of bank-notes 
sticking partly out of a false bottom to the desk. 

* The stolen notes !” the old man cried, -“‘ Iknow 
them well! My son was the thief! Oh, Heaven have, 
mercy!” 

Even in her joy at this revelation, Ray’s heart 
ached for the stricken father, who had sunk upon 
his knees beside the table, qdivering in agony of 
grief and horror, 

She could comfort him even then as no one else 
could, knowing words were vain, but offering such 
tender, loving sympathy that even his crushed heart 
found solace in her presence, 

The days of mourning were doubiy sad to the 
bereaved father in the dreadful certainty of his son’s 
foul treachery; but he caused & paragraph to be in- 
serted in the leading papers of many large cities, 
calling upon Bernard Hilton to return to Hope, as 
his inuocence of the crime of which he iad been ac- 





ensed was proven, but saying nothing of the silent 
witness of another’s guilt. And, as time wore on, 
the old man’s heart longed for the boy he had loved 
for so many years, the faithful clerk he had trusted 
8o long. 

June had come, when, one morning, Ray, coming 
to her uncle’s side, her sweet face wearing a smile 
long a stranger there, said, softly : 

“It is my birthday, Uncle Ralph, and I have a gift 
to show you.” 

She opened her hand to show, lying upon the palm, 
an old-fashioned locket studded with diamonds, In the 
months of mourning, Ralph Mervin had been told the 
history of the locket, so he cried, quickly: 

“ Bernard has come home again! Where is he ?” 

And in answer to the call, Bernard Hilton.came to 
his side, to meet his outstretched hands, and know 
that his welcome to his home, his old friend, and to 
Ray, was glad welcome for life. 

There was a very quiet wedding, and the declining 

ears of Ralph Mervin are gladdened and comforted 
by the love of Ray; his, niece, and Bernard,. his 
son. BR. M, 





CALEB’S JEALOUSY, 


“ Way, what is that ?”’ asked Caleb Moor, as the 
man’ rattled up to the door of John Hatter’s 
armhouse, dum something heavy on the porch, 
and stood whistling and beating time with his boots 
while he waited for some one to come out.’ 

‘* Going to have company, Jennie ?” 

Jennie Hutter shook her head. 

** No,” aid she ; “papa has taken it into his head 
to have city boarders, that’s all. Some old gentle- 
man who.is going to write a book and wants quiet, 
I believe; « What.a bother !’’ , 

Caleb laughed. 

** He'll not bother you much, plaything,” he said. 
“You are not interested in the crockery, nor do 

ou sweep or make the beds, ‘The rose on the 
ranch by the window will be troubled as much by 
his coming as you.” 

Jonnie pouted. 

*“ How idle you fancy me,” she said. “I sew 
perpetually, and I made a custard yesterday. ‘Ma 
wou’t let me @o housework, and old Nancy always 
says: ‘Go away and don’t botier me, ciild,’ when I 
try tohelp. I—~” 

“There, plaything,;’’ said, Caleb, “don’t make 
excuses. I’d as soon expect a humming-bird to 
turn kitchen-dradge aa you; and you are to belong 
to me some. day, and I shall lay you up in cotton as 
you lay your pius and earrings, and like.to see your 
little hands snow-white as they are now if you area 
farmer’s wife.” 

Jennie looked down and blushed. She had been 
betrothed to Caleb for two years, but she had not 
quite grown used to talking of it. 

“‘ Every one tries to spoil me,”’ she said. 
will work, Caleb; why not 1?” 

Oaleb lifted her upon his knee: as though she had 
been a child. 

‘* Jennie,’’ he said, “this is. why,” and he put her 
little hand upon his great brown palm. ‘‘ See the 
difference between us. I, was, made to work. A 
great, broad-shouldered six-footer, with the sinews 
of a giant and the constitution of a horse, and you 
look as if a breath would kill you—a fairy, just-a 
little taller than those we used to,read of in the gilt- 
covered picture-books years ago, 

‘** When I first grew up. and, took notice of 
farmer’s. wives, I made one observation. As a 
general thing they worked harder than the men. 
I've seen fellows with acres. upon acres and a 
fortune put away in the bank, whose wives did all 
the cooking and washing and ironing for a dozen 
hands besides their’ own children, women with 
babies crying after them and keeping them up all 
night, and maybe a slip of a raw girl half the time 
to help. 

“ ve seen those women. break down before they 
were thirty into sallow, gray-haired, you'd almost 
call old, and I’ve seen them buried, and heard the 
clergyman call these deaths ‘dispensations of Pro- 
vidence,’ when an honest,jury ought to have been 
cailed to give the verdict ‘worked to death.’ 

‘* Yes, my dear, and if in all these lives a thing 
was done wrong or forgotten those men would talix 
of idleness, and scold and growl and worry as if 
they had servants instead of only the delicate 
mothers of their little children to do their bidding, 
and then I’ve said this, Jennie: 

*** When I’m married I’)l have a heipmate and a 
friend, a thing to love and cherish, not a slave. And 
T’ll show folks that a farmer can treat his wife as 
well as a king, and have as fresh and blooming a 


* You 


** And that’s my plan, Jennie, and was when I 

chose you. I krow you are willing to help me, and 

ou shall in fifty ways, but not, if I’m, as. hope to 
@, @ Well-t.-lo man, as a drudge, darling.” 


}| plain and 





Jennie nestled her head upon his shoulder and 
said nothing, though she thought, “ How good and 
tender he is, and how happy I am!”’ 

And what, more Caleb intended to say no one will 
ever know, for just at that moment a voice close to 
their ears said : 

“Ts this Mr. Hutter’s ?”’ 

And Jennie flew from Caleb Moor’s kneo and 
began to crochet violently, her cheeks as red as the 
Berlin wool she was knitting, while Caleb seized 
upon a volume of poetry ‘which adorned the table 
and began to regard it intently, utterly ignorant of 
the fact that he was holding it upside down. 

‘This is Mr. Hutter's ?”’ asked the voice again, 
and Jennie, becoming aware that it was her duty to 
speak, replied : 

‘* Yes, sir ; walk in and I’ll call pa.” 

Thereupon the gentleman entered. 

‘*Don’t disturb: your father if he is busy,’ ho 
said. ‘‘Myjname is Jordan, I—I believe my trunk 
arrived an hour ago.” 

Jennie said, ‘Yes, sir.’ And Caleb lifted his 
eyes to see the ‘old gentleman” who ‘‘ wanted 
quiet, and was going to write a book.” 

He saws man of: forty, very bald, but by no 
means elderly or plain-looking. A very handsome 
man, in fact, with an.“ air distingué;’’ which Caleb, 
as. he was; understood .at’a glance, 
and eyes brown, long-lashed, and ‘bright, which 
followed Jennie’s retreating figur» admiringly. 

~‘*I suppose he. wants a’ beuut, for his book,” 
thought Culeb, ‘* Weil, he’s weicome, and if he'll 
put her in as good and handsome as she is I’ll buy 
two copies.’ 

Then Caleb looked at his big:silver watch, re- 
membered that the man whom he was’ to see about 
the two calves which were to be sold would be 
waiting, and walked away homeward. And why, 
thinking it over, he should’ be sorry that the new 
boarder . was a handsome, middle-aged man inswwad 
of the old bookworm he had expected Culeb could 
not tell. 

** What is that. man to me,’’ he said again and 
again. “Tin an idiot, and I’d trust Jennie with the 
handsomest young fellow under the sun, I’m cer- 
tain.” 

Sunday was Caleb’s visiting night. 

The evening when, after the old-fashioned country 
custom, the family absented themselves from the 
parlour and left the courting couple solus. 

On other days Caled might drop in, but he was 
not expected or prepared for. 

On, Sanday, thereiore, Caleb wont over to the 
Hutter’s. 

‘Tea was over, and Jennie was in the parlour, so 
were the “old folks,” so was Mr. Jordan. 

° = Jordan was very sociable and talked a good 
eal. 

Hight o’clock came, and he did not stir home, still 
he sat and talked. 

Tne old folks looked at each other. 

“ ’'m afeard we're a keepin’ Mr. Jordan up, pa,’’ 
said the old lady. 

** Don’t stand on ceremony, Mr. Jordan,” said the 
old gentleman. 

** Not at all,” said Mr. Jordan. On these lovely 
moonlight nights late hours suit me best,” and the 
leaned back in his chair as {though he never in- 
tended to go t6 bed at ali. 

‘Lhe conversation flagged. All the better for Mr. 


rdan. 

He held them about his travels in China, and he 
liked good listeners. 

‘Ten struck. The old folks arose. 

‘If you'll excuse us,” they said, ‘politely, ‘‘ we 
retire. 

Mr. Jordan excused them and remained talking 
still. 

The fact was that in the society to which he was 
accustomed no young lady would have remained up 
alune to entertain a gentloman, and it never en- 
tered his mind that while Caleb remuined he was de 
trop. 

Galeb imagined the gentleman was trying to “* see 
him out,’’ and grew indignant. He folded his arms 
and scowled. 

Mr. Jordan hoped smoke was not disagreeable to 
Mies Hutter, and lit a cigar. 

Finally, Caleb in a rage, hearing the clock strike 

two took his hat and departed, and Jennie ran up- 
stairs to cry, for Caleb had not kissed her at part- 
ing, 
Caleb himself was jealous and wrathful, and as 
time wore on nothing happened to change his mind, 
The same thing was repeated evening after evening, 
and Jennie was not as angry as she should have 
been. Indeed, Caleb was tast becoming possessed 
of the idea that she liked Mr. Jordan better than 
she had ever liked him. 

“The impertinent rascal, he must know that she’s 
engaged to me,” said Caleb. “I'll show him what 
I think of him,” and accordingly he did his best to 
be rude to Mr. Jordan, and show him that he was 
not welcome in the little parlour, 

Mr. Jordan only fancied his manners uncouth 
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and his temper bad, and devoted himself to Jennie, 
who tried to make amends for her lover's ill- 
behaviour by great politeness, and who was terribly 
troubled, poor little soul, by Caleb’s disagreeable 
manners. 

Had she known the whole truth, she might have 
been yet more troubled. 

Caleb’s greatest fault was jealousy, and now that 
passion was boiling in his heart, and maddened him 
until the good-humoured, well-intentioned young 
farmer was a revengeful, dark-browed, dangerous 
sort of fellow, with all sorts of wicked thoughts 
and feelings. 

He hated the handsome man who was striving to 
win Jennie from him, and he was angry at Jennie, 
who seemed to “ encourage him.” 

At last, one Sunday, he did ‘not go to the 
Hutters’s. 

‘‘ Better not go than suffer as he did,” he said : 
and neither did he attend as usual to. his farm, but 
spent his time wandering about.the woods with gan 
and game-bag, by way of excuse for idleness. 

For a whole week he slept on ‘the grass ‘and 
bought his meals at wayside taverns, or sometimes 
shot a rabbit or a hare and broiled it over a gipsy 
fire for his dinner. 

There must be something done. 

He must have it out with Jennie and give her 
back her letters, and that golden lock of hair that 
lay against his breast—but not yet, not yet! 

So he wandered about:.the wood like a madman, 
and mad he was for the time to all intents and pur- 


Bes. 

PThe Sabbath evening came again, and he sat 
under a great elm, with his gun by his side and his 
head bowed on his hands. 

It was quite dark, and no one could have seen 
him in the shadow ; neither did he see two people 
who walked slowly past, but he heard their voices— 
ie Doolittle and Peter Duckworth, old residents 
of G—. 

‘*: What’s come of Caleb Moor ?” asked one. 

‘‘ Dunno,” responded the other. “He’d orter 
hurry back; the city fellar’ll have his gal if he 
don’t.” 

* Have her any way,” said the first, “‘ Mark my 
words, she’s jilted Caleb. I seen her and t’other 
sitting in the verandy like two turtle-doves as | 
went a-past, and he’s as rich as a Jew, they say.”’ 

“ That's enough for any woman,”’ said the second, 
and the two trotted on. 

Caleb listened until they were gone, and then 
started up. ‘The image presented by the words 
“like two turtle-doves,” lashed him to such a fury 
as he had never felt before. 

“T’ll kill him!’ he muttered. “I'll kill him! by 
Heaven, I wiil!” 

Ard he examined his gun as he spoke with a 
terrible gleam in his dark eye, and throwing it over 
his shoulder, hurried away towards the Hutters’s 
farmhouse. 

It wasadark night, moonless and cloudy. Far 
away he could see the gleam of candlelight from 
the small parlour, and two figures with their backs 
to the window. 

He knew them in a moment—Mr. Jordan and 
Jennie Hutter. : 

** Together ! together !’’ he whispered between his 
teeth, and strode on, crushing the green grass be- 
neath his feet. 

At last only the branches of a tall lilac intervened 
between himself and the pair. He stood behind it, 
and looked at his gunagain. He listened. 

“T have something to say to you, Jennie, 
Mr. Jordan’s voice. 

Caleb took aim, deadly aim, at the broad back of 
the speaker, and stood still again. 

**]’.] hear what it is and then kill him,’’ he mut. 
tered. ‘“* Yes, I'll hear it all. Then he shall drop 
at her feet just as she has given her false heart into 
his keeping, dead, and then I will end my wicked 
life, and the man who loves her and the man she 
loves shall die together.” 

His fingers was on the trigger, and he stood like 
a statue of vengeance waiting for the words whose 
import he already knew. 

“You must know Llove you,” said Mr. Jordan. 
“You must be used to love and admiration. But 
perhaps you cannot guess how much. It is better 


” 


said 


than my life. Jennie, I adore you.” 
Caleb drew one step nearer, his teeth set, his eyes 
sparkling. 


Jennie said nothing. 

Myr. Jordan went on: 

** Will you be my wife, Jennie? I am older than 
you, but 1 will be very kind to yon. Could you like 
me well enough for that, my dear? You would 


never repent it, 1 am rich, and my wealth would 
be lavished upon you. You shall move in circles 
where your beanty and your grace will be appre- 
ciated, and your wish shall be law tome. You— 
Jennie, don’t run away, speak to me—will you be 


my wife, darling ?”’ 
ihe muzzie of the gun rested on the window-sill 





now, and Caleb Moor’s breath almost brushed tho 
thin, dark curls of Jennie’s wooer. 

‘* How will she say it ?’’ thought Caleb. Not what 
—that he believed he knew. 

In a moment more Jennie spoke. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said, “I did not.think—it 
never entered my mind that you liked meso, Your 
ways are so different from ours, and—and—you are 
so mnch richer and older,” 

“ But does that make any difference ?’’ asked Mr. 
Jordan. 

“‘] don’t know, If it was any one else I should 
say the same. I cannot say yes, Mr. Jordan.” 

; Caleb heard the words, and his gun dropped 
ower. 

“ Why not? Am T too old ?’”’ asked the wooer. 

“T'll tell you the simple truth,” said Jennie, “I 
am engaged, Mr. Jordan—I have been engaged two 
years to Caleb Moor.”’ 


** But you don’t love the sulky brute ?’”’ cried Mr.. 
Jennie.” 


Jordan—“ that can’t be, 

**I Jove him better than any thing else in the 
world,” said Jennie; “and if the richest, hand- 
somest and best man on earth were to speak as you 
have spoken to-night,.and if he-were poorer than a 
beggar, and were to lose all the fine, manly looks [ 
like go, L-should ae him the other. I 
feel your offer to be a compliment, and I hope you’ll 
not _ = ; but, I . oe —. » aah te 

‘You must, indeed, a8, ‘Mr. 
Jordan, and, without casio word, he walked out 
* alob dropped his loaded ienapeth. ond 

gun on the grass, 
walked in. His dress was dishevelled and soiled, 
his hands blackened with powder, and face very 


pale ; but Jennie threw herarms about his 

“ Where have you been, Caleb ?’’ she said ; “and 
what have you been doing ?”’ 

And he answered : 


‘Jennie, I’ve been in the woods, hunting rabbits, 
and as to what I’ve been doing, why, I’ve been 
poane yey inte vm angry, jealous thoughts, that I 
ought to be ashamed of. I’ve been bad at heart as 
bad could be ; but it’s all over now, Jennie, ani I’ll 
never be jealous of youany more—never, darling.’’ 

And Caleb never was; and the remembrance of 
that evening remained with him, though he cou'd 
not bring himself to shock Jennie by telling her the 
whole truth. M. K. D. 


FACETIA, 

A Potrrtcan Drrricutty.—* Sir,—I am not 
much of a paper-reader or a politician, but occa- 
sionally I glance at the debates. Whenever I do I 
am sure to see a heading, ‘Offences against the 
Person Bill,’as a subject of discussion in Parliament. 
All I want to learn is, who is the ‘ Person Bill’ 
here alluded to? Who offends against him? Is ita 
measure for the protection of ‘the People’s 
William’? . is he ‘the Person Bill’? Explain, and 
oblige yours,—DuNnDeRHBAD.”—Panch. 

A Brrp's-ny Virw.—Lady Coutts has interested 
herself so in the feathered tribe lately that, were 
her name given out at aespelling bee it would be 
properly spelt Lady Bird-debt Coutts.—Fan. 

Mark AND Lxrarn.—The Liverpool School 
Board have determined to give “badges” to the 
atreet-trading Arabs who attend school during a 
portion of the day. Badge the children as much as 
ree like, gentlemen, but don’t badger the parents. 
—Fan. 

VERMONT clergymen are never permitted to kiss 
the ladies they have jugt made brides.’ The dear 
creatures put up their ds, with the remark : 
“ There, that’!] do—I’ve-seen you fellows afore.” 

‘*T wis l.might die,’’ sighed a sentimental maid, 
as she stood rubbing the shoulder of her dress with 
benzine, and yet the very next time he came she let 
him lay his head right on the same spot. 

THERE are giantesses in Minnesota, it seems 
A country paper there, in describing the burning of 
a dwelling, mentions the rescue, “by way of a 
window, of the servant girl, fifteen feet in height ”” 

As long 2s a woman can attend an auction and 
buy three links of rust-eaten stovepipe for four- 
pence, she will not worry about suffrage. 

Catt a lady a “‘chicken,’’ and ten to one she is 
angry with you. Tell her she is “‘no chicken,” and 
twenty to one she is more angry still. 

Wuen is an egg not oval?—When you turn it 
round, 














A SPELLING B-KAUTY. 

“ Now, can you spell ecstasy ?’—** Yes. Valen 
tine!”—Fan. 

SOBRIETY IN SCOTLAND. 

In a lately published Parliamentary paper, the 
number of persons, during the year pn A the 30th 
of last June, arrested in Scotland for drunkenness 
was 61,173. ‘Drunk and incapable,” 38,213. 


** Drank and disorderly,’’ 22,960. And have Scotch- 
men still the cheek to sing “‘ Weare na fou, we're 
nae that fou ?’”” 

A CERTAIN optician sold a sun-dial a short time 








ago, with the assurance that it was a first-rate 
timekeeper. About a fortnight afterwards the 
chaser called at the shop and said, ‘I say, 
sun-dial ain’t worth tuppence; it’s no goodas a 


timepiece anyhow.” “ Di on ever time it by your 
watch ?” “Certainly I did. I’ve stood close to it 
often exactly at the even hours, and the blessed 
thing has never s the time once,”’ “ Impos- 
sible! Why, you did not expect it to strike the 
hours, did you? It don’t strike, of course; it has 
no works inside.” “That's what puzzles me,” said 
the purchaser. “ If it ain’t got no inside, how's it 
goimg togo?” “Where have you placed that sun- 
dial—in the garden?” “Garden! My cracious, 
no! what do I want witha timepiece in the g v-don ? 
It’s hung in the settin’~room agin theiwali. 

Naga .yY all the post-offices in Texas are in charge 
of females. It works so well that the males now 
arrive and \every hour:in the day. 

“TI gaAvE heard,’’ says Billings, “ there was 
men wiio knu more than they can tell, but I. never 
met one. I have often met. those who could tell.a 
great deal more than they did know, and waa willing 
to swear.to it besides.” 

“I surPos® you've searcely ever met with a 
worse shot than bam ?” eaid a certain noble lord to 
eee. “Oh, yes, my lord,” res ed 

r keeper, “ ‘ve met with many,a worse, for you 
misses ‘em so, cleanly.” 

LIFE. 


The bird nk ms ise. 6 Ay 
of, mus’ 
Across the ocean whence he came, 
And seek beneath a colder sky 
The loved ones of his royal name, 
The bullbul flies to. meet the rose, 
As bullbuals al wish to do 
‘When watched by fabulists and those 
‘Who teach us how curled darlings woo! 


The John-Bullbul must cross the main 
To meet his ing Danish rose, 

And kiss his children’s cheeks again, 
And listen to their joys and woes. 

He’s sent his treasures on before— 
Such gifts as kings on kings bestow— 

And when he reaches England’s shore, 
Another jolly time he'll know.—Fan. 

“Tr was too bad to sentence that sick old man to 
prison for life,” said a sympathizing anditor at the 
close of atrial. ‘‘ Yes, poor fellow,” said another, 
“he won’t line to serve yee the apt og 

A very di 1g merge o-Indian who just 
returned to his H of exile after a short holiday 
spent in the old country was asked one day what 
fresh impressions English life had made upon him, 
and replied, “ Oh, there’s nothing new at home bat 
underground railways and having your hair 
brashed by machinery!” 

A West INDIAN correspondent gives an expres- 
sive idea of the delights of the bone fever which 
prevails in those latitudes when he says that often, 
when first attacked, did he lie in his perth, “and 
revel in luxurious recollections of the happy days 
when he was only sea-sick !” 

AN AIBY NOTHING. 
Then there’s the bobs=tailed one-horse cair, 
With only a driver and no conductair, 
Where the has to deposit his fare 
In a box stuck up near the fierce drivair. 
And just as you are clawing around in the 


air 
To get a handful of change in that ‘ere, 
The one horse yanks round a sharp cornair. 
And down you tumble, and you aire. 

An eight-year old boy sent the following rather 
warm epistle to one of his little playmates: ‘‘ Dear 
Minnie ilove theee iador you don’t.show this.te 
your mother, if idon’t love thee may the lions tear 
my hart out may i be thrown from a third storey 
window if I don’t love you may i be torn in three 
halfs by wild beests but ido. answer this. get 
good paper and leave half a sheet for me you are a 
pretty girl and i’ll have you. Charlie.” 

WHEN a man goes to a quilting party abont teas 
time and sits down on a ball of worsted with a long 
darning-needie in it, he will think of more things 
connected with darning in a minute than he can 
mention in two hours. 

Tae Reat Ratwar Passeneer Dury.—Life 
insurance.—Fun. 

GOLDEN. 
“ Only a lock of golden hair,” 
The lover wrote, * Pershance to«night 
It formeth on her pillow fair 
A halo bright.”’ 


“ Only a lock of golden hair,” 
The maiden, smiling, sweetly said ; 
And she laid it over the back of a chair 
And went to bed. 

“REALLY, my dear,” said poor Mr. Jones to hig 
better half, “you have sadly disappointed me. [ 
once considered you a jewel of a woman, bat you 
have turned out only a bit of matrimonial paste.’ 
“Then, my love,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ console yourse]f 
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with the idea that the paste is adhesive and will 
etick'to you as lonz as you live.” 

“Mrs. Spinks,” observed ‘a boarder to the 
landlady of a boarding-house, “ the equal adjust~ 
ment of tiis establishment could be more safely 
secured if there was less hair in the hash and more 
in the mattresses.” 

From ovr American Uncrm.—If ever the 
Pawnees are located in England, what borough are 
they most likely to affect? Attenborough! We 
pledge ourselves to this.—Fun. 

QuESTION AND ANSWER FoR Wine Connors- 
esvuRS.—What is “The Port of London?” It is an 
nnsatisfactory beverage, compounded principally of 
logwood.—Judy. 

‘* ANN,” observed a Danbury housekeeper to the 
hired girl, the other morning, “ as:we have entered 
upon ‘the dawn of another century of our nation’s 
history, I guess you had better get a tooth-brush of 
your own.” vt 

WantTED—a cover for bare suspicion, a veil for 
the face of nature, buttons for ‘the breaches of 

rivileges, binding for a:-volume of ‘smoke, cement 

or broken engagements. 


ON A BEE I'vE BRE(N) TO, 


How doth the lively spelling bee --- 
Delight the evening hour, 

And bother folks of each degree— 
Sweet maids and spinsters sour. 


Hard names that few have ever heard 
-Are’bandied round pell-mell ; 
And Nuttall finds some crack-jaw words 
That not all folks can spell. 
With Butter, Mavor, Vyse, each 
Let my spare time be pasa’d; ba 
So at the spelling bee I may 
Win some nice prize at last.—Judy. 


Your nose looks like the last rose of summer,” 
said one toper to another. “Well,” said toper 
number two, pointing at his companion’s inflamed 
nasal organ, “it ain't left bloomin’ alone, any- 
how.” 

A tapy called upon her milliner the other day to 
get the character of her servant. The respectable 
ap ce of the latter was beyond questioning. 
“ But is she honest ?’’ asked the lady. ‘I am not 
so certain about that,” replied the milliner. “I 
have sent her to you with my bill a dozen times, 
and she has never yet given me the money.” 

A GENTLEMAN dined one day with a dull 
preacher. Dinner was scarcely over before the 

mtleman fell asleep, but was awakened by the 
fost and invited to go and hear him preach. “I be- 
seech you, sir,” said he, “‘ to excuse me. I can sleep 
very well where I am.” 

The French are very business-like in their eecen- 
tricity. For inst , & vi t said to his groom: 
“Well. Jean, you will vote for the Republic, of 
courte?’ “ Yes, sir.” “ Then, as I intend the con- 
trary, our votes will neutralize; so we will not.go 
to the.urn at all.” 

A Ssvzert Rerort.—Soon after Lord Sidney's 
elevation to the peerage, he bappened to observe in 
company that authors were often very ridiculous in 
the titles they gave. ‘‘That,” said a poet present, 
“ig an error from which even kings appear not to 
be exempt.” 

Tue South-Eastern Railway, at the Charing. 
crossistation, every night creates a crowd by pre= 
senting views of the principal towns along its route 
and informing the spectators what it costs to travel 
thither, This is the newest idea ont, and Jonathan 
cannot match it. 

‘Is your house a warm one, landlord?’ asked 
a gentleman in search of a house. ‘‘It ought to 
be,’ was the reply, “the painter. gave it two 
coats recently.” 

Boas around ladies’ necks are in fashion again. 
And illiterate young men will do well to remember 
that boas and beaux are not synonymous by any 
manner of means. But just as likely as not some 
persons who should know better will probably make 
a mistake in this matter. And we can’t blame ’em 
either. 

Tue other days, as a Detroit undertaker was 
walking along, accompanied by his ‘son, he took off 
his hat and made a low bow to an oldish man whom 
they saw across the street. “Fatner, why do you 
take off your hat to such an old codger?”’ inquired 
the son. ‘‘My son, that man has ten children, 
some of whom will die before the summer is out, 
and he pays cash down for everything,’ answered 
the father. 

Tur question, Where do the pins go? seems in a 
fair way to be answered. At least, we know that a 
talented citizen who sat down on one yesterday 
seemed to have no difiiculty in deciding where it had 
gone, but put his hand on tue place at once and 
spoke about it. : 

Many of our readers (says an American paper) 
are devout Christians and never uttered a profane 
word in their lives, and if they safely pass through 








the ordeal. of -buttoning a fourteen-inch collar 
aronnd a fifteen-inch neck, then indeed will they be 
in possession of that priceless jewel called consis- 
tency. 
SPRING FASHIONS. 
(From: “ Le Folly.’’) 

The fashionabie costumes for ladies this season in 
select circles will be the Robe a la Colam, It is 
made of blood-red material. The colour geverally 
chosen is sang de boul, trimmed with cheetah or 
deerskin. The Frince of Wales’s feathers will re- 
place small birds in hate and bonntes. The hair is 
worn in pig-tails, and the ornaments ‘for ears and 
neck ars spears, gems, tigers’ claws and cate’ eyes. 

The very.early Engliah atyle has been favourably 
spoken of by the Anti-Female Dress Association. 
Economy ig ‘the great feature of ‘this costume, as a 
box of paints and a hafdy fig-tree are all the mate- 
rials nescessary for its. manufneture. 

Ree grr cg pe the present high-heeled 

ts. . 

A very pretty costume is called the Compositor : 
print dresses and.small caps. 

Trains are worn a long way behind. The longest 
is called the Abbot’s Ripton.—Fun. 








THE PIKE AND THE CAT. 


tae ra game entero 

within the grassy 

That formed the margin of his pond; 
subjects f 


For minnow, 
And—like the office-seeking race— 
Not in the least averse to plaice, 

Alas? what more than he can need, 
Abundance but increased his greed ; 
And go, at length, the sovereign fell; 
And how is what my tale shall tell. 

A cat upon a summer’s day. 

Hard by the pond at leisure lay 
‘Eating a mouse; whereat the fish 
Exclaimed alond, * A novel dish! 
Which, on my soul, I’d like to try: 

If you would now the reason why, 

I’m tired of gudgeon all the time; 

If on the land I could but climb, 

By Jove! I’d catch a mouse or two ; 
I’m nimble, miss, as well as you !’’ 
Grimalkin answered, ‘‘ Friend! I fear 
Vhe luxury would cost you dear ; 
Those little mice you long to catch 

For you might prove an over-match !”” 
“Fie!” said the glutton ; ‘‘I suppose 
A fish is shrewd as aught that goes. 
Upon the land there’s naught to fear; 
You're joking, puss, ‘tis very clear.” 
The pike, intent on catching mice, 

And heedless of the cat’s advice, 

No sooner saw her safe retreat, 
Than—pondering well the daring feat— 
Quick asa flash he mades bound 

And threw himself upon the ground ; 
Where panting, gasping hard for breath, 
He finds a slow but certain death ; 
And when, next day, the cat came back, 
U his flesh a hungry pack 

Of mice were feeding. ‘‘ Now you see,” 
Said puss, in mocking irony, ‘ 

* What comes of disregarding me!” 
Then added this (which may avail 

To give the moral of my tale) 

** Whoever, by ambition bent, 

Essays a foreign element, 

Is sure his folly to repent !” J. G. 8. 





STATISTICS 


AGRICULTURAL Returns ror Last Yrar.— 
The agricultural returns for 1875, just issued, show 
the following results as regards the number of each 
kind of live stock in the United Kingdom. With 
respect to horses—as only the number of such as 
are used for agriculture and of young and unbroken 
horses can be ascertained for Great Britain through 
these returns—the number of other horses. until 
lately subject to licence duty in Great Britain must 
be added in order to obtain an aggregate of the 
stock of horsés in the kingdom, which, computed 
in this way, woul| amount to about 2;790,000, of 
which, about 2.264,000 belonged to Great Britain, 
including the islands, and 526,000 to Ireland. The 
total stock of eattle of all ages in the United King- 
lom was 10,162,787. of which Great Britain with 
theislands possessed 6.050,797, and Ireland 4,111,999. 
the total stock of sheep and lambs in the United 
Kingdom numbered 33,491,948, of which 29,243,190 
were in Great Britain and the islands and 4,248,148 
inIreland. The total number of pigs was 3,495,167, 





of which 2.245.932 were in Great Britain and the 
islands, and 1,249/235 in Ireland ; but the pigs kept 
in townsand by cottagers are not included in the 
returns for Great Britain. ‘The increase in the 
number of horses which continues of late years is 
not, as pointed ont in the report accompanying the 
returns, to be observed in the class returned as 
solely for purposes of agriculture. This class of 
horses in Great Britain has only increased between 
1871 and 1875 from 939,000 to 951,000, showing .an 
increase in the five years of 12,000, or at the rate.of 
little more than 1 per cent. 








GEMS. 

THE first step toward wealth used to be considered 
the choice of a good wife; but now-a-days wealth is 
the first step toward. the choice of a wife, 

A LADY sometimes keeps charms. upon her watch— 
guard, but itis more important that she keep watch 
and guard upon her own charms. 

Ir’ a ‘bee stings yon, will you go to the hive and 
destroy it ? Would not a thousand come upon you P 
If you receives injury, do not go about the 
streets proclaiming it, and be anxious to avenge it. 
Let it drop. It is )wisdam to say little respecting 
the injuries you have received. 

PP pmcer no man for not thinking as = om 

every one the full and free 
thinking “for reine. Let every man ne vo ca 
judgn.ent, since-every man must give an account of 
himeelf to Heaven. —Abhor all approach, in any kind 
of degree, to the spirit of persecution. If you can- 
not reason or persuade « man into the truth, never 
attempt to foree him into it. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Baxep Homty.—Toa cup of cold boiled hominy 
put two cups of milk, a teaspoonful of butter, same 
of white sugar, a little salt, and three eggs, beat the 
eggs separately ; work the yolks first into the’hominy 
with the melted butter, when well mixed put in sugar 
and salt, and go on beating, while you gradually add 
the milk. Lastly, stir in the whites of the eggs, and 
bake in a buttered dish until lightand brown. 

Potato Onoqugrts.—S cold hed potatoes 
with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Beat to a cream, with 
@ tablespoonful of melted butter to every cupfal of 
potato. Add three beaten eggs and some minced 
pertieg- Roll-into small balis, dip iu beaten-egg, then 

bread crumbs, and fry in hot lard. 

Winter Roies:.—Never go to bed with cold or 
damp feet. In going intow colder air, keep the mouth 
resolutely closed, that by compelliag the air to 
circuitously through the nose aud head, it may be- 
come warmed before it reaches the lungs, and thus 
prevent ‘those sudden shocks and sudden chills 
which frequently end in pleurisy, pneumonis,.and 
other serious forms of disease. Never sleep with>the 
head in the draft of an open door or window. Let 
more covering ‘be on the lower limbs than on the body. 
Have-an extra covering within easy reach, in cdse 
of a sudden and great change of weather during the 
night. “Never stand still @ moment out of doors, 
especially at street corners, after having walked even 
ashortdistance. Never ride near an open window 
of a vehicle fora single half-minute, especially if it 
has been preceded by a walk. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two splendid saloon carriages had been builtin 
Brussels for the Continental travels of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, ata cost of 8,0007. 

A correspondent with the Prince of Wales in 
India writes that “ Lord Aylesford. left the camp last 
Monday, as urgent affairs made his immediate presence 
at home indispensable.” 

THe monument to John and Charles Wesley has 
been placed in Westminster Abbey, but has not yet 
been unveiled. It stands near that of Isase 
Watt:. 

Tue statue of the Prince Consort in the Albert 
Memorial in Hyde Park has been unveiled without 
any public formality. Sir Thomas Biddulph, how- 
ever, was preseut on behalf of tue Queen. 

A New Dainty or tue ‘Frencu Ovisine.—The 
kangaroo has been introduced into several large 
estatesin France, and is now hunted there like other 
game. ‘The flesh is soldin the market, and is con- 
sidered a great dainty, 

‘Lue prize of 8,000 marks (1501.), offered some 
time since by @ committee at Dortmund for the best 
“ Bismarck Hymn ” has been awarded to Carl Rein- 
thaler, of Bremen, from 143 competitors, The same 
composer’s opera ‘‘ Edda,” produced at Bremen 
about a year ago, is in preparstion for the theatre at 
Hanover. 
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NOVICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ewua.—To take ink out of muslin use salts of Iemon, 
which can be p dat any chemist’s, 

C. S.. Walnuts may be kept by placing them in an 
earthen pot, tying the pot down and placing them in the 
ground, and covering them up with moulds. 

8 H.—There is no better schoolmaster than practice. 
Employ your leisure by copying out passuges froma 
good book. By this means you willimprove your miud, 
memory and writing at the same time. 

F. C.—The custom in most churches of turning to 
the east when the creed is said arises from the recogni- 
tion of Christ being the Sun of Light—the sun rising in 
the east. 

E,—isefined sugar, twenty-four ounces, water, twelve 
ounces, dissolved by a gentle heat, and add essence of 
lemon, thirty drops, citron acid, two ounces, orange- 
flower water, one ounce, make an excellent lemonade 
syrup. 

B.—In the realms of fiction we know of none purer in 
their tendencies, interesting, or instructive that the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. His own dying precepts to 
his son: Be virtuous—be religious, animate the whole 
of his voluminous writings. 

. P.—An ammonite is a multilocular extinct genus of 
shell, containing above 400 species,. The chambers are 
pierced by a siphon, by the action of which on the air 
within the chambers the animal within could rise or 
gink in the sea at pleasure. 

He.zn.—The following is the method of making yeast 
in constant use in Cornwall; Put one handful of hops to 
three quarts of water and let it boil for two hours; then 
strain the hops away, mixing a pint of flour with the 
liquor, and while hot a teacup-full of yeast, stirring it 
often : let it stand one day and then put it into jars for 
= Quantity—one quart of the above to one bushel of 

our, 

W, F.—A good scented soap may be made thus: White 
curd soap 1} lb., crown Windsor soap 4 |b., cut them into 
thin shavings and place in a copper vessel with sufficient 
water aud heat by a water bath until the whole is uni- 
formly liquefied ; then add 40z. of honey and keep it 
melted till most of the water has evaporated—then re- 
move it from the fire and add any essential oil, such as 
citronella, almond, etc, 

M. A.—Shellac ten ounces, seedlac six ounces, gum 
thus three ounces, sandarac six ounces, copal varnish 
six ounces, rectified naphtha eight pints. This cannot 
be excelled if carefully prepared and properly applied as 
follows: Havearoll of list, over the.end of which five or 
six folds of linen rag are placed. The polish is applied 
tothe linen with a sponge, and a little linseed oil is 
dropped on the centre.of it. 

R.P.—The difference between a St. Andrew's cross and 
a Maltese is in the latter two arms are upright and two 
are horizoutal; they are narrow at the base and wide at 
the extremity. In the former all the arms are placed at 
en angie or slant and are of equal thickness throughout, 
the general form being that of the letter X. The Rowan 
cross—that of the crucifixion—had upright and horizon- 
talarms of equal width throughout, the lowest arm being 
the longest. 

R. N.—Glass is written on (so as to be invisible untli 
breathed upon) with hydrofluoric acid. Dip a quill pen 
into the liquid and write upon the glass as if you were 





using ink, Let the writing remain for about two minutes, 
then wash the glass in clean water and polish with a silk 
handkerchief. The writing will be vow quite invisible, 
but if breathed upon the characters will be very distinct, 
Hydrofluoric acid, as it eats into glass, is sold in leaden 









botties. Auother substance with which glass is written 
on, aud is invisible until breathed on, is French chalk, 
it is a natural production of the earth, and is sold in 
most oil-shops. 
_ E, C.—To take dirt out of the leaves of a book immerse 
in oxygenated muriatic acid, letting the book remain in 
it a longer or shorter time, accordiug to the strength of 
the liquor. Asit is necessary that all the leaves should 
ve moistened by the acid, care must be taken to open 
the book well, and to make the covers rest on the edge 
of the vessel in such a manner that the leaves alone 
shalt be dipped in te liquor. The leaves must be sepa- 
rated from each other in order that they wa: 
moistened on both sides. : hema: 
J.S.—The pentagraph consists of four brass rulers of 
equal length arranged nearly in the form of the letter 
W. At the end of the machine is fixed a weicht sufficient 
to keep it steady when in use and to prevent the dis 
turbance of the scale, ‘Lhe two parallel limbs of the 


machine are marked with a graduated scale of propor- 
tions from 1-12th up to 1-3rd, the scale on each limb being 
precisely similar. ro use the pentagrapi, fix the tracer, 
a small ivory peg, in the holes on the ruler farthest from 
the fulcrum, which is placed at the scale on which you 
wish to makea pan Fh copy of any drawing. In the 
corresponding hole of the other limb fix a pen or pencil 
and then pass the tracer carefully over every line of the 
drawing you wish to copy, a reduced fac simile of which 
will be produced by the pencil on the other limb of the 
machine, 

B.—To + magic lantern slides provide a small 
muller and a piece of thick ground-glass five or six inches 
square to d.the colours on, and a few small bottles to 

ut the colours in. For red, get a scarlet lake, blue, take 

russian L peck brett take gamboge, green, take a piece 
of distilled verdigris and grind it with a quarter of its 
bulk of gamboge-brown, burnt umber and burnt sienna, 
black, take lamp-black.. Having all your colours, grind 
them in balsam of Canada mixed with half ite bulk of 
Saspep tinh or a little more, if too thick for grinding 

ly; Or use mastic varnish, which will get hard sooner 

than the other, as it will take six or seven days to har- 
den; but the m is more beautiful, To paint the 
glass black round the paiuting dissolve asphaltum in 
turpentine mixed with lamp-black. Having srownd, al 
your colours put them in separate bottles. 
take out a little on a piece of stick and put it on a piece 
of glass—not more than you waut, as it dries very soon, 
If too thick, dilute it with tarpentine, To paint the 
slides you must design your subject on paper, place it 
under ths glass and — upon the glass according 
the subject beneath, The brushes to be used are common 
hair pencils; which may be cleaned from time to time with 
turpentine, 


HIDDEN SUSDEAMS, 


There’s a sunbeam hidden in ev'ry clond, 
‘The fiercest storm hath its ray of light, 
And sure asa lull to the tempest loud, 
As certain as mornitig follows the night, - 
So truly will sorrow yield its place 
As Time's resistless course speeds on, 
And joy again light the care-worn face 
Of him who thought all his pleasures gone, 


Mourner, look up from thy dream of grief, 
Man was not made for himself alone; 
Life is a pilgrimage painful and brief, 
Soon may’st thou join the lov'd ones flown, 
Hast thou not dear ones left behind ? 
Then let not thy spirit be wholly bowed ; 
Ob! bear this motto for ever in miad,— 
“ There's a sunbeam hidden in every cloud.” 


And thou who art waging a worldly strife, 
Deem uot thy troubles too hard to bear ; 
There are thorns in the pathway of every life, 
And, toil-worn worker, thou hast thy share; 
But remember in dark disappointment’s hour, 
When the voice of sorrow is deep and loud, 
And the thought shall nerve your arm with 


wer, 
™ There's a sunbeam hidden in every cloud.” 


M. W.M, 

Foy-Lovine NEtur, twenty-one, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman about forty, with a view to ma- 
trimony. 

Ese H., twenty-nine, tall, ladylike, fond of home, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, wishes to correspond with a 
widower or petty officer in the Royal Navy, a little older 
than herself. 

Scorrish BLugBELL, eighteen, tall, considered very 
pretty, can sing a little, would like to correspond with 
a tall, dark young man, who must be loving aud affec- 
tionate ; a clerk preferred. 

F. W. R. and F, M,, two friends, highly respectable 
and both in business, wish to correspond with two young 
ladies. -. W. R., twenty-eight, medium. height, fair 
complexion, and fond of home. F, M is rather tal 
dark, and fond of home; respondents must be tall au 
dark, and have a little money. 

Emitx and Anni, two friends, would like tocorrespond 
with two dark young men. Emily is twenty-eight, very 
loving, domesticated, and would make a good wife. 
Anne is twenty-six, domesticated, and very loving; 
sailors preferred, 

Netra, twenty, medium™eight, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
good appearance, fond of home, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman, with a view to matri- 
mouy. 

Furrsa@ Martincate, seaman in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-six, medium height, dark complexion, considered 
good looking by his messmates, wishes to correspond 
with a young lady between tweuty-four and twenty-six, 
with a view to matrimony; a brauette preferred, 

Roras, Bracs, seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-four, 
considered good looxing, good tempered. wishes to cor- 
respond with a young lady between twenty and tweuty- 
four, with a view to matrimony. 

M., milshipman in the merchant service, eighteen, 
considered good looking, wishes to correspond with an 
amiable young lady, who is fond of dancing and music. 
8. J. W., eighteen, rather tall, loving disposition, well 
connected, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
about eighteen; respondent must be well educated and 
have some money. 

Dick F., twenty-one, in receipt of good income and in 
an excellent situation, wishes to correspoud witha loving 
and affectionate young lady with a view to matrimony. 

JENNIE, twenty-two, medium height, fresh com- 
plexion, ladylike and domesticated, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about the same age, with a 
view to matrimony. 

X. Y. Z., achief petty officer in the Royal Navy, rather 
tall, dark complexion, brown curly hair, cousidered good 
looking, respectavly connected, wishes to correspond 
with a respectable, good looking youug woman with a 
view to matrimony. 

Buiancne and Marcuguite, two friends, wish to cor- 
respond with two young men. Blanche is eighteen, 


below the medium heicht, fair, curly huir, large black 





lively, and of aloving disposition, Marguerite is tweuty, 
below the medium height, dark hair, large hazel eyes, 
regular features, nice complexion, amiavle, cheerful, 
loving disposition, and would make a good wife. 

Gipsy Queen, tall, dark, handsome, has a fortune when 
-Of a fond of home, would like to correspond with a 
tall, young man; respondent must fond of 
music, 

Pater Queen, seventeen, tall, fair and good looking, 
would like to correspond with a tall young mun ; respon- 
dent must be good ag we» 

E,,\ seventeen, medium height, fair complexion, 
wishes Ae correspond with a youug man; respondent 
mast be tall, 

Tommy J., dark, considered good looking, wishes to 
correspond with a young woman about twenty, with a 
view to yonrm ng F 

Anyig, twenty, fair ae brown hair and eyes, 


like to correspond with a young man with a 
view to matrimony, , 

Saran, eighteen, steady, tall,, looking, a clerk by. 
profession, wishes to correspond witha fair youny lady 
about seventeen of eighteen, who must be alfectionate 
and domestica 


Tomy,a colour-serreant in the Royal Marines, who 
will soon be in receipt of a good pension, would like to 
correspond with a lady about twenty or thirty; with a 
view to matrimony, 

. M,, twenty-one, medium height, dark complexion, 
considered good loo<ng, good pon fond of home, 
wishes to correspond with a g loowing young lady 
with a view tomatrimony, L 


Communications R&CRIVED ; 


Mure is res} ts’ hp-—-Hortaitment, eightes 
—y ra Yiracey per iP pigs rae good look 


medium height, 
ing, tem) ; 

. E, @. by—Lottie, nineteou, dark, hazel eyes, who 
thinks she ig ail he requires, / A 

C.iarence by—Nellie, seventoon, dark eyes and hair, 
loving disposition. ‘ . 

Mapossa. by—Royal Staysaii, a seaman in the mer- 
chant sertice, twenty, medium heizht, dark, brown eyes 
aud ee of a loviug disposition, and thinks hé is all she 
requires, 

Guorce and-Brituby—Polly and Nelly, both medium 
height, two companions, dark, good looxing and -thiuk 
are fair,- ‘tall aud loving, and ic they are all they’ #é- 

uire. i 
" Daisr by—W. S., swenty-tiiree, medicm, height, dark 
complexion, cousidered good looking ; by—J. B.T., tall 
fair, considered good looking and alfectionate, and is 


uired, 
10LetT by—J. N., twenty-two, medium height, faiz 
complexion,, considered good lookiug. 

P.C..#. by—A. J, B., eighteen, medium height, hold. 
ing a. good position in the City with a salary of lyvL a 
year, very tabl ted and of a loving. dispo- 
sition. 

Rovine Hager by—A. M. G,, rather tall, fair, and ofa 
loving disposition, 

Sworxp aud Baronet by—Lillie and Annie, two friends, 
both twenty-oue, medium height, with blue eyes, tuit 
complexion, fair hair, loving dispositions, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Hewtrerra ‘by—Harry, ‘of a loving and cheerful dis- 
position. 

Aucr by—Harry, a steady mechanic with good pros- 

tg and a comfortable home. 

Maponxa by—Flying-boom Jerry, tall, auburn hair, 
hazél eyes, good build, considered good looking, by all 
his shipmates, He is ofa very amiable disposition and 
fond of home. 

Wipowerk Cutter by—A. P., twenty-seven, tall, 
sheontee iy domesticated aud would inuke a loving 
wife. 

Baryoxet by—Gertrude, twenty-one, fair complexion, 
thoroughly domesticated, 

Su¥avEHOLE BitL by—Lenah, twenty-one, tall, blue 
eyes, brown hair, cousidered pretty, would Make a loving 
wife, 

Diana by—Ernest, twenty-six, tall, fair, with light 
hair, whiskers aud .moustacie, well educated, of .gentier 
manly appearance, ani passiouately fond of good music ; 
by—Stuart, twenty-three, medium heisdt, fair found of 
homé and home music, especially sinzing, and coald 
pussionately love adark lady; by—Veritas, who thinks 
he is all she requires; by—H, F&., tall, good looking, of 9 
good family auu fond of music. 

EMMELINE by—Jasper; a clerk, tweuty-five, medium 
height, fair considered yood loosing, with fair salary, 
and thinks he is all she requires. 
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eyes, very pretty features, brilliant cowplexion, amiable, 
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they “ate all required; and +) we and. Polly, both — 
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